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Merry The spirit of the Christmas season is 
Christmas! sympathy accompanied by the joy that 
comes from thinking and planning and laboring for 
others. “Good will toward men” is the dominant 
thought. Let the school open the doors wide to have the 
fulness of it enter in and bring all hearts to harmony 
with it! Christmas has more lessons in it than all the 
other holidays of the year combined if one can only get 
at the core of it. The future character of the children 
will lack the best that humanity is eapable of if the 
Christmas spirit does not pervade it. 

“Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” The joyous, 
trustful, affectionate child nature is the best semblance 
of what might be on this eartb. The teacher's part 
toward keeping that nature a bit of heaven is a sacred 
trust. Children want so much to be loved and remem- 
bered at this time—and the school-room Christmas is 
the best if not all that many of them will have. There 
are homes in which poverty is ever present with its 
gloom ; there are parents indifferent to the needs and 
wishes of childhood ; there are houses whose riches are 
poured upon the children unaccompanied by the loving 
words and the caress without which all is naught. And 
all these lacks the elementary school teacher must, and 
can in some degree, supply. 

Christmas is the birthday of love—Love Incarnate. 
May the Christmas of 1901 be a season of great joy to 
teachers and pupils alike, as each feels that his share of 
the world’s bounty of love is a large one. Merry, merry 
Christmas! 





Let the Several Decembers since a little boy in 
Sunshine In. Boston kindergarten—a child who was 
accompanied by his nurse every morning—toiled long 
and patiently on a Christmas present for his mother. 
After the holiday had passed the kindergartner asked 
the children what the recipients had said about the gifts 
prepared with so much care. It was Robbie’s turn to 
answer. The child’s lips trembled as he whispered in 
shame and sorrow, “Mamma didn’t want my stamp box, 
she said I might keep it myself.” 

A darling eight-year-old girl asked her father for 
money with which to buy Christmas gifts. She was 
told that she might have money for materials but that 
it was better for her to make the presents than to buy 
them outright. “But papa,” said the child, “I don’t 
know what to make myself, and mamma won’t help me, 
she says she can’t stop.” 

There are memories in many of our own hearts of 
Christmas saddened and almost lost, because parents 
failed to see the necessity of troubling to make the 
blessed day a season of joy. Listen to the words of the 
Great Teacher : “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, ye have done it unto Me.” 


The primary teacher is to be especially envied for her 
opportunities for brightening the hearts of little child- 
ren. But there are occasions for making young people 
happy everywhere. Then let the sunshine in ! 





The present holiday number goes out to subscribers 
with the best wishes of publishers and editors for a joy- 
ful Christmas to all. The regular departments had to 
make room for the abundant special articles and illus- , 
trations with which these pages are filled. Particular 
attention is called to the account of the wonderful edu- 
cational progress made in Argentina under republican 
government, and to the first installment of the remark- 
able report on geography in the elementary schools which 
was submitted at the recent meeting of the New Eng- 
land Association of School Superintendents. An ab- 
stract of Dr. Harris’ discussion of the latter topic will 
be published next week. 

Thanks are extended to the advertisers whose generous 
support has made it possible to issue this handsome 
number. 





Minneapolis is to have the N. E. A. Convention of 
1902. The matter was finally decided at a meeting of 
the committee held Nov. 22. The convention will be 
held July 7-11 next. The city of Minneapolis has already 
formed extensive plans for the entertainment of the 
association and everything possible will be done to give 
visitors a comfortable and enjoyable time. Probably no 
better choice of a convention city could have been made. 
Minneapolis is a railroad center, is easy of access from 
all sections of the country, and is comparatively cool 
even in July. N.E. A. members are to be congratu- 
lated on their coming visit to Minnesota. 





Some time ago THE ScHOOL JOURNAL published a 
series of full-page portraits of leading educators. These 
proved a most popular feature and the issues containing 
the portraits were soon exhausted. As the requests for 
them have been so numerous, the publishers have pre- 
pared a portfolio of ten portraits, 7 by 11 inches in size, 
printed on coated paper mounted on a heavy dark gray 


mat. 

Nothing like this series of portraits has ever been 
offered before. The pictures are most suitable for fram- 
ing and are worthy of an honored place on the walls of 
office or library of every superintendent, principal, and 
teacher in the country. The series includes portraits 
of Henry Barnard, Nicholas Murray Butler, John 
Dewey, Charles W. Eliot, G. Stanley Hall, William T. 
Harris, William James, Horace Mann, Francis W. Parker, 
F. Louis Soldan. The portfolio will be mailed flat in 
protected envelopes. To new subscribers to THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL paying subscriptions between now and Jan. 1, 
1902, the portraits will be given free. The regular 
price is $1.00 a set. 
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The: Evolution of Christmas. 
By JANE A. STEWART. 


To the student of the world’s history, there is deep 
significance in the evolution of Christmas. The 
changes in customs and in faith which have conspired to 
give us Christmas as we know it are full of interest. 

In the first place, naturally, it was the coming of 
Christ himself which gave us this greatest of our holi- 
days. The desire to celebrate the Nativity, evidently, 
did not take concrete form until several centuries after 
his birth. His coming was in an era of profligacy and 
wantonness. There was little or no restraint on licen- 
tiousness. The choicest celebrations of the year were 
given over to wild orgies and riotous festivals,—part of 
the numerous and debasing customs which wasted and 
undermined an empire. It was a chaotic time, and out 
of it was evolved the great everlasting empire which 
rules not over the minds and bodies but over the hearts 
and souls of men. 

Our Christmas festival is the pagan festival reju- 
venated, made over, transformed. Very naturally the 
early Christians adopted and adapted the innocent 
forms and ceremonies of the pagan celebrations. The 
old was gradually changed into the new. The tinsel 
twined trees, pzans of praise, the feasts, the holly and 
evergreen decorations, and the multiform insignia of re- 
joicing and gayety were modified ‘to the uses of the 
sedate Christian holiday. 

It is almost impossible to realize the difficulty the 
Christians had in weeding out the evils of the festivity 
of sin and lust before it became our modern festival of 
Christmas. 

Very gradually the evolution of Christmas went on 
thru the centuries. Even as late as the seventeenth 
century, the licentious spirit seems to have prevailed at 
Christmas time. In England, in the early Anglo-Saxon 
days, Christmas was celebrated with almost saturnalian 
revelries. The “Lords of Misrule” held full sway and 
disgraceful scenes rivaling Roman excesses were en- 
acted. The change came with the advent of Puritanism. 
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Revelry was tabooed entirely. It became a heinous offense 
even to rejoice and make merry under the austere Crom- 
well. The Massachusetts legislature of 1651,influenced 
by still stronger feeling against the yule-tide merry- 
making than felt by their kinsmen under Cromwell, had 
anticipated the action of the Home Parliament. It im- 
posed a fine of five shillings on ‘whosoever shall be - 
found observing any such day as Christmas or the like 
either by forbearing labor or feasting or any other way 
upon anysuch account,”—an unpopular law which was 
soon repealed. 

Yet so strong was the feeling against revelry that 
old time Christian people of Boston were led to pay 
little heed to the annual anniversary of Christ’s birth. 
Even down to the comparatively modern date of 1800, 
the Christmas day of the present time had obtained little 
foothold. 

Almost as interesting as the evolution of the Chris- 
tian festival from the ancient heathen celebration is the 
change at present transpiring in Italy. The old and 
the new types of Christian propaganda are meeting there 
in a way suggestive of great social progress. No sign 
of the coming change is clearer to the wise observer than 
in the different ways of celebrating Christmas. Theold 
way used images entirely. The new uses none. The 
old tho followed by the great majority is growing heavy 
and dull with age, while the new tho followed by only a 
few gives promise of growth and substantial strength. 

Among the peculiar Christmas customs which are 
known in many lands are the manger, the tree, and the 
presents. The manger, representing Christ’s birth at 
Bethlehem, is generally looked upon as a special institu- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church; the Christmas tree 
with its decorations and gifts as Protestant. But it is 
a significant fact that in Germany that difference has 
entirely vanished, for both are found among both di- 
visions of the Christian faith. 

The contrast between the present Christmas festival 
and that of the ancient celebration is evident in the dis- 
tinctive character of each. Christmas, as seen at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, is a revelation of 
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A Christmas Picture for the Blackboard. By Margaret Ely Webb. 
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the prevalence of gentler manners and kindlier customs. 
The modern celebration has at its center the home. Its 

chief character is that of a family feast. Even in 
homes without special religious feeling, the spirit of the 
day is felt in its charitable impulse to make at least 
one day 2 happy, care-free day for some one else. The 
ideal of the Christian is to give and receive happiness 
in the spirit of Christ. It is a day of social reunion, of 
relaxation, of innocent merry making, and of. exchange 
of gifts and greetings. True, this ideal is greatly de- 
parted from. For all these who have to give, it is a 
time of hard work. There is a temptation to forget the 
giver in the gift. The poor are apt to look forward to 
presents and become thereby greedy for money. But 
notwithstanding abuses, it is remembered that Christ- 
mas Celebrates the great gift of God to mankind ; that 
it is the feast of charity and love. The joy and happi- 
ness which Christ brought on earth finds at this time a 
special opportunity for manifestation. 

Christmas, as we have it, is a significant and wonder- 
ful evolution from the old time Saturnalia. The power 
of Christianity has been gradually and surely effective 
to extirpate error, wickedness, and sin. The best hope 
of the future lies in this fact. 


we 
Tardy Antonio. 


By LULA PAULINE WHINNA, Philadelphia. 





~@; ITH the following story is 
So - givena bit of experience 
Wi, taken from my own school 
piu life. The incident happened 
several years ago, but it 
made such a deep impres- 
sion upon my heart and 
mind that I have never for- 
gotten it. 

It was a bitter cold morn- 

ing in the winter of 93. At 
9.30 o’clock'I was seated behind my desk in a large 
school in southern Philadelphia. By my side stood a 
little fellow nine years of age. Pinched in face, his lips 
purple with the cold, he stood with downcast head. The 
little body, clothed with garments fit only for a summer’s 
day, shook with cold and grief, and tears fell from big 
brown eyes, as in a stammering voice broken with sobs 
he said, “Indeed, Miss’ Whinna, I couldn’t help being 
late.” 

I frowned and in a voice stern and chilling I bade him 
take the last seat in the room and make up after school 
the time he had lost. . 

It was not the first time Antonio had reached the 
school and found himself marked “late.” Infact it was 
a thing of almost daily occurrence. Punishments of all 
kinds had been tried and still the boy came late. ‘‘A 
sick mother” had been given as an excuse for days back, 
and on that plea he had been excused. 

Only a few days before he had promised to try to 
come early, and afterstaying at home Monday and Tues- 
day he had appeared on this Wednesday morning after 
the first hour of school had nearly passed. With a sigh 
I turned to my class and tried to forget the forlorn 
little creature sitting at the back of the room. 

Arithmetic gave place to geography and geography 
to spelling, but still the sobbing voice of the child say- 
ing, ‘Indeed, Miss Whinna, I couldn’t help being late,” 
rang in my ears. Why had I spoken so harshly to the 
little fellow? 

True, it was hard to have the fair record of the class 
broken every day by one boy, but still that was no ex- 
cuse for losing my temper. Conscience would not be 
quieted as from time to time my gaze rested upon the 
drooping figure of the little late-comer. Surely more 
than sorrow over being late or hurt from my severity 
was causing that little form to shake with convulsive 
sobs from time to time. 

Watching him still more closely, I saw him try in vain 
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to steady the pencil, for the little cold fingers shook as 
a reed shaken by the wind. My heart filled with pity 
for the unhappy child. 

Recess came and duty called me to the yard, so that 


no opportunity came to speak to the child alone. The 
periods for language, drawing, and musi¢ followed in 
rapid succession, and at last the longed-forWismissal bell 


rang. 

As the class was passing out I motioned to Tony to 
take his seat. A look of anger, pain, and grief flashed 
from his eyes as he said, “ Please, Miss Whinna, let me 


0. 

Taking him by the arm I led him to the seat and sat 
down beside him. I put my arm around him and drew 
him to me, then I said as gently as possible, “Tell me 
all about your trouble, Tony, why you came late this 
morning and why you look so sad.” 

I never shall forget the look on that little face or the 
pathos in the childish voice as with a determined effort 
to be calm he raised his head and said, “She’s dead, 
teacher, they took her away in a box yesterday and now 
I must take care of the kids.” | 

The memory of his recent sorrow was too much for 
him and burying his face in his hands, he sobbed aloud 
in his grief. 


Little by little I gathered from him the sad story. 


When he finished I felt I was in the presence of a hero. 
For two years the mother had been dying on her feet 
and for more than a month she had been confined to her 


bed of straw. Antonio, the oldest of four children, the, 


youngest a baby girl of three, was the wage earner for 


the family. Rent for their one room was to be paid, 


food and medicine procured, and clothing for all supplied 


out of the money he received for delivering papers and. 
This work he. 


running errands for the corner grocer. 
did before and after school whether the day was stormy 
or clear. 


When the mother passed away the entire care of the 


home fell upon the shoulders of little Antonio. Before 
the other children were awake in the morning, he was 
out delivering his papers and running errands. 


Break-. 


fast was to be bought and cooked. Baby was to be. 


washed and dressed and taken to the day nursery. , The 


second child, a boy of five years, was sent. to the public, 


kindergarten, while the seven-year-old brother was a 
pupil in our own second grade. 


As the little fellow told me of his struggles and his 


attempt to get all done early so that he might reach 


{ 


school in time himself, I thought of my own sheltered 


childhood and my tears mingled with his. _ . 


Seeing my tears, with his hard little knuckles he 


rubbed the tears from his own eyes and said, “Teacher 
don’t cry, I’ll wash all the kids before they go to bed at 
night.” 

You smile. I did not. 
heart. 

We then and there formed a compact to be friends 
and help each other. For the remainder of, the. time 
that he was with me he was on time, and it was with 
genuine regret that I parted from him when he left with 
his family for another part of the city. 


ae 
Prof. Edward North. 


One of the noblest of the noble army of teachers ha’ 
just resigned-after a service of fifty-seven years. , All 
of this time he has been connected with Hamilton col- 
lege; all of this time he has given his heart as well as 
intellect to the work of benefiting the young men who 
have sought that college for education. Genial, schol- 
arly, and appreciative, no student ever left the institute 
without admiration for this man. The residual idea was 
that not only was a good recitation desired, but also the 
mental and moral welfare of each and every student. 
So that all who ever knew him,when they hear he has 
retired from teaching will say “ Noble fellow, the prince 
of teachers.” 


I gloried in the brave little 
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Educational Progress in Argentina. 


N the great country by the Plata, the most 
cosmopolitan and progressive of South 
American republics, one is not surprised 
to find that an admirable system of educa- 
tion, thoroly ahead with the times and the 
spirit of the age, has been evolved. Under 
alert leadership Argentina is rapidly forg- 

ing ahead to a place of prominence among the nations of 

the world. The country is one which will be more and 
more heard from. A.few facts, therefore, about its ed- 
ucational standing, as portrayed in the excellent treatise 

La Educacion en la Republica Argentina, by Dr. J. B. 

Zubiaur, may have considerable interest at this time 

when all tendencies point to closer contact with the 

countries beyond the Andes. Dr. Zubiaur is one of the 
great leaders of Argentina education—a member of the 
national council, ex-inspector of national colleges and 
normal schools, and ex-rector of the national college of 

Uruguay. He is the author of a number of capital books 

on education. To him, more than to any other man, is 

due the great interest taken and the wonderful progress 
made by Argentina in manual and industrial training, 
and the liberal professional preparation of teachers. 


Early Argentine. 


The Spanish rule in Argentina lasted from 1516, when 
Juan Dios de Solis discovered the Rio de la Plata, until 
1810, when the cry of liberty was raised in the city of 
Buenos Aires, then populated by 60,000 in place of the 
800,000 of to-day. Under the Spanish rule education 
was an adjunct to religion; the chief university, that of 
Cordola, had an exclusively theological and metaphysical 
character. There was a secondary college in Buenos 





Aires and there were a few schools, annexes in general _ 


to the convents, whence instruction was dispensed in 
small quantities and in poor quali 

The emancipation of the eros did not at first ef- 
fect great changes in education. The war of indepen- 
dence, the long period of anarchy, the civil war, the 
tyranny which lasted from 1830 to 1852, all tended to 
render abortive the plans of the political and social re- 
formers. With the fall of the tyrant Rosas on the field 
of Monte Caseros, February 3, 1852, a new era began. 
The national constitution then adopted, besides provid- 
ing for unrestricted immigration, introduced instruction 
in the arts and sciences. Each province was bidden at- 
tend to the subject of primary education. Thenceforth 
progress was uniform. Primary instruction was further 
regulated by thelaw of July 4, 1884; and the university 
instruction by the law of July 3, 1885. 

The law of October 11, 1898, fixed the attribute and 
prerogatives of each one of the eight ministers. Among 
these is the minister of public instruction who has under 
him a sub-secretary, a division director, an inspector of 
secondary education, and a corps of physicians. 


University Regulations. 
The law which fixed the rules to which the university 


statistics have to conform, provides that each university 
in the republic shall consist of a rector elected for a 


term of four years with privilege of re-election; of a su- 


perior council and of the faculties of the various schools. 
The superior council is composed of the rector, of the 
deans of the faculties, and of two delegates elected by 
each faculty. The rector is the representative of the 
university, presiding over deliberations and executing 
the resolutions of the council. 
sity requisitions upon the minister of instruction and 
dictates the rules and regulations of the course of study 
and of discipline. 

With regard to secondary education there exists a 
. general law of liberty of instruction, subject to certain 
regulations. Among these are that all secondary schools 
shall turn in each year to the minister of instruction a 
‘list of the pupils matriculated in each course and the 


He prepares the univer- 


line of instruction followed in each: shall follow 
the official plan of studies; shall furnish the gov- 
ernment with statistical and other information called for; 
shall allow the government to name the commissioners 
for presenting examinations and publishing the results 
obtained in them. These examinations are given before 
a mixed commission af five professors, two of whom the 
government names, two the particular institution in- 
volved, the remaining one being always the president or 
rector of the college or his representative. The same 
law provides that every person has the right to present 
himself before any national establishment of secondary 
education, on condition that he submit in toto to the pro- 
gram and regulations of it. 

Primary education, according to the law passed July 
8, 1884, is “obligatory, free, graded, and conformatory 
to the precepts of hygiene.” All minors between the 
ages of. six and fourteen years are required to attend 
either the public or the private schools, or to be in- 
structed at home. The minimum of obligatory instruc- 
tion embraces the following subjects: reading and writ- 
ing; arithmetic; geography, that of the republic in par- 
ticular, and elements of universal geography; history, 
that’ of the republic and elements of universal history; 
the national idiom; ethics and civics; elements of hy- 
giene; elements of physics; elements of music, gymnas- 
tics. Manual training and domestic science are shortly 
to be added as requirements, as are military exercises 
and the elements of agriculture. Religious instruction 
may be given in the public schools only by authorized 
ministers of the different sects, to pupils of their respec- 
tive communions, either before or after school hours. 

Instruction for children of the ages from six to ten 
years is given preferably in mixed classes under the ex- 
clusive direction of certificated teachers. Any public 
school may establish for itself a kindergarten or a school 
for adults. ; 

The administrative inspection of the schools is carried 
on by master inspectors whose duty it is to visit their 
schools at least twice a month, and by district. commit- 
tees chosen from among one hundred heads of families 
named_ by the national council. This last body which 
exercises general direction over the schools, meets at 
the capital under the jurisdiction of the minister of 
public instruction, and is composed of a. president and 
four members, named by the supreme executive author- 
ity of the state with the approval of the senate. These 
all serve for five years and may be re-elected. The 
funds for school purposes may be derived from a great 
variety of sources. 


The High School Program. 


The high schools of Argentina all follow a general 
program of instruction laid out by the minister of edu- 
cation. Recapitulation of the subjects, given with the 
hours per week may be of some interest. Those sub- 
jects of which the hours are not given are optional: 

First year: physical exercises; manual training; draw- 
ing, freehand and mechanical; Spanish (4); mathe- 
matics, advanced arithmetic (5); geography of Asia, 
Africa, and Oceanica' (2); history, elements of ancient 
and mediaeval (8); French (4). 

Second year: physical exercises; manual training; 
drawing, industrial and freehand; French (2); Spanish 
(2); mathematics; algebra and plane geometry (4); his- 
tory,. modern and contemporary (3); natural science, 
principles of physics (3); English (4). 

Third year: physical exercises; agricultural training; 
drawing, industrial and freehand; English; Spanish (3); 
mathematics, elements of spatial geometry with applica- 
tion to arithmetic and algebra (4); geography, Amer- 
ican (8); history, outlines of American (8); natural 
science, principles of chemistry (3); elements of physio- 


logy (2). 
Fourth year: physical exercises; agricultural train- 
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Dr. Jose B. Zubiaur, member of the National 
Council of Education of Argentina and 
Inspector of normal schools. 


ucators and in recognition of his services to the cause 
of education, the N. E. A. has recently eiected him 
as an honorary member. He is at present in 


h America. this country as a delegate to the Pan- 


Republic, iieaninee American Exposition. 
er of the first outh- 


erican normal school. 





ing; drawing, industrial and natural; English, literature 
(1); mathematics, elements of astronomy and cosmog- 
raphy (1); geography, Argentine (8); history, Argen- 
tine (2); civics (2); natural science, principles of zoo- 
logy (3); elements of hygiene (1); logic and ethics (2). 


Normal Schools. 


F* The normal school idea is well established in Argen- 
tina. It has had a dual origin, as in the case of other 
South American countries, taking part of its inspiration 
from Horace Mann, who founded the first normal school 
of the western hemisphere at Lexington, Mass., in 1839, 
and in part from Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, who 
worked out independent ideas on the subject in Chile, es- 
tablishing a normal school at Santiago, in 1842. The 
first normal school in the Argentine republic was founded 
at Parana, in 1870. Its earliest director was a North 
American, Prof. George A. Stearn, who was materially 
assisted by several other natives of the United States, 
among whom was the late Benjamin Gould, the distin- 
guished astronomer, sometime director of the astrono- 
mical observatory at Cordoba. The law of October 13, 
1885, authorized the establishment of a normal school 
in the capital of each province of the republic. All the 
provinces at this date have availed themselves of the 
right to found such institutions. The course of study 
in them with the number of hours is as follows: 

First year: Spanish (6); Argentine history (3); arith- 
metic (5); Argentine geography (3); French (4); gym- 
nastics (3); observation of schools (2); music (2); free- 
hand drawing (2). 

Second year: Spanish (4); history (8); geography (2); 
arithmetic (3); French (8); gymnastics (8) natural 
_— (2); pedagogy (6); music (2); freehand drawing 

2). 
Third year: Spanish (3); history (5); geography (1); 
elements of algebra (3); elements of geometry (3); 
French (2); gymnastics (3); natural science (2); pedagogy 
(6); music (2); freehand drawing (2). 

Fourth year: literature (2); history (8); geography 
(2;) psychology (2); gymnastics (3); natural science (4); 
elements of cosmography (1); civics (2); logic and ethics 
(2); pedagogy (6); freehand drawing (4); music (1). 

Such a course as the above, it will be easily seen, is 


thorogoing and general enough to provide that the teach- 
ers of the republic shall have culture as well as methods. 
The number of hours per week will strike a North Amer- 
ican as being almost excessive. 

No mention of the normal schools would be complete 
without reference to the splendid labors in Argentina 
of a number of North American educators. Their work 
has been glorious. First and foremost among these is 
Miss Clara J. Armstrong, director and founder of the 
normal schools of Catamarca andSanJuan. Miss Arm- 
strong has also conducted a special school, at the invi- 
tation of the national government, in Buenos Aires. 
Others who are particularly well known are Miss Alcinda 
Morrow, who has been director of the normal school.at 
Rosario; Miss Edith Howe, director of the normal school 
at Corrientes; Miss Amy Wales who has been in charge 
of the normal schools of Catamarca, San Juan, and Pa- 
rana; Miss Annette Havens, director of the normal 
school at Rioja; Miss Sara Cook, in charge of the nor- 
mal school at Mendoza; the Misses Boyd and Coolidge, 
chief directors of the normal schools of Mendoza and 
‘Rosario, respectively; Miss Rachel King, professor in 
the normal college of Uruguay. Mrs. Clara Gillies 
Bischoff and Mrs. Frances Armstrong Bessler, and the 
Misses Maria O. Graham, Isabel King, Joan Stevans, 
and Sarah Morse are now at the head of normal schools 
in Rosario, San Nicolas, Ja Plata, Uruguay, Jujug, and 
Mendoza. The director of the first kindergarten normal 
school, which has been established at Buenos Aires, is 
Miss Sarah Chamberlain Eccleston, who has also had the 
honor of founding and directing the kindergarten system 
in Uruguay, Parana, and in the province of Entre Rios. 
To her persistent propaganda is due the existence not 
only of all the kindergartens there arein the republic, 
but also of the Argentine Froebelian society which is 
devoted to the spread of kindergarten truth. 

From so impressive a list of North American teachers 
who have been doing great things in Argentina it is 
easy to see that the influence of the United States is 
verv strong in the country. 


Commercial’ Education. 


& The world-wide movement for good instruction in the 
subjects, appropriate to a commercial career, has been 
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strongly felt in the Argentine republic. Already there 
are three great commercial schools, two at the national 
capital and one in the city of Rosario. These have 
courses of from three to five years. The commercial 
school of the capital, founded in 1892, is the largest of 
these; it has both day and night courses, the former, in 
1899, attended by 318 pupils, the latter by 793. This 
school is under the direction of the distinguished educa- 
tor, Mr. S. H. Fitz Simon, formerly rector of the national 
college at Corrientes and at one time inspector general 
- of secondary and normal education. 


Studying North American Methods, 


In their anxiety to improve the industrial and agri- 
cultural schools of the republic, the Argentine people 
are turning more and more toward the United States. 
Very recently, thru the mediation of the distinguished 
writer, Dr. Zeballos, and the minister of public instruc- 
tion, Dr. Oswald Magnasco, a project was submitted to 
the national Congress providing for the election of fifty 
young men, of ages eighteen to twenty-five, who would 
be permitted to pursue industrial or agricultural studies 
’ in the special schools of the United States or Canada. 
This project was successful to the extent that twenty- 
five such youths will be given free education in North 
America. Thus, it is hoped, within three or four years, 
the republic will possess a little group of men well pre- 
pared to install progressive, up-to-date schools for indus- 
trial training, and to give a general impulse to a kind of 
education which more than in any other country is to be 
found developed in the United States. Thus, again, 
Argentina is preparing to take profit by the example of 
the country which gave Horace Mann to the world. A 
very great awakening of interest in the subjects of trade 
and technical education has been caused by the transla- 
tion and publication of Mr. Carroll D. Wright’s Jndus- 
trial Education. 

Sr 


Latin America. 


By Freperic M. Noa, New York City. 

(From an address delivered at Public School No.30, Manhattan.) 

Latin America includes that enormous continental 
southern half of the new world stretching from below 
the Rio Grande in Mexico to Cape Horn in South Amer- 
ica, a territory extending thru eighty-five degrees of lati- 
tude, or more than six thousand miles. It contains a 
population of 62,000,000 inhabitants, of many races, 
mixtures, and degrees of civilization; the native Indian 
element predominating in Mexico, Brazil, and Peru. The 
pure Spanish and Portuguese are, however, a strong fac- 
tor, and represent the controlling governmental class. 
Next inimportance come the Mestizos, mostly of Spanish 
and Indian origin, the negro element having steadily de- 
creased. Racial conditions are becoming modified by Euro- 
pean emigration, especially from Italy, but alsofrom Spain, 
Germany, Scandinavia, Great Britain and Ireland. The 
cause of public education has made rapid strides within 
recent years, altho there is still very much illiteracy. 
The people of Latin America have customs, institutions, 
and systems of government radically unlike our own, 
and yet, they are bound to the United States by a com- 
mon heritage of liberty, independence, and civilization, 
won by the blood of martyrs and cemented by tremen- 
dous sacrifices. Emulating the example of our own 
forefathers, they rose, ninety years ago, against the ty- 
ranny of Spain, and after a gigantic struggle, lasting 
fifteen years, from 1810 to 1825, won their indepen- 
dence. In Tupac Amari, the Peruvian Inca Prince, who 
rose in 1780, and was barbarously quartered by the 
Spaniards; in Francisco Miranda, the dreamer of Latin 
American liberty, perishing miserably in a Spanish dun- 
geon; in General Simén Bolivar, defying at Caracas, 
Venezuela, the earthquake, and’ resolved to succeed in 
spite of nature and man; and, in his great rival, Gen. José 
de San Martin, of Argentina, liberator of three republics, 
Chile, Argentina, and: Perw,:we behold the heroes and 
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Washingtons of Latin America. That there have since 
been revolutions and bloody, native tyrants, is unfortun- 
ately true, but these phenomena have been the mighty 
throes thru which, slowly but surely, that portion of the 
world has been rising to a higher level of freedom, prog- 
ress, and enlightenment. 

In order to understand better the characteristics of 
our Latin American neighbors, let us consider briefly 
the geography, climate, and topography of their conti- 
nent. In that wonderful region, 6,000 miles long and 
over 3,000 wide, in its broadest part, there can be found, 
in four zones, north temperate, north torrid, south tor- 
rid, and south temperate, every variety of climate, scen- 
ery, and, I might almost say, production. The two vast 
oceans, the Atlantic and the Pacific, two gulfs, the cele- 
brated Gulf of Mexico, and the Gulf of Carlifornia, one 
sea, the Caribbean sea, bathe its shores. The Rocky 
mountain system is continued thru the western part of 
Mexico and thru Central America down to tke Isthmus 
of Panama; then the gigantic Andes, second in loftiness 
and grandeur to the Himalayas of India alone, take their 
rise, and, extending southward with their Cordilleras 
and ramifications, 4,500. miles, finally disappear at Cape 
Horn. Many are their sublime peaks ana ever active, 
snow-mantled volcanoes, as Aconcagua in Chile, the sen- 
tinel of the sky, rearing its snowy head, in awful m2» 
jesty, four miles and a half above sea level ; Chimborazo 
in Ecuador, Sierra Nevada in Venezuela, Talima in Co- 


. lombia, and Sorata in Bolivia. Then there are the great 


river systems of South America, the mighty Amazon, 
with its dense, luxuriant tropical forests, the Orinoco, 
of Venezuela, the Parana, and the Rio de la Plata, of 
the Argentine Republic. 

Thus, you may find whatever climate you prefer in 
Latin America:—you may go into the tierra caliente or 
deadly hot lands of Vera Cruz; you may ascend into the 
tierra templada, or elevated plateau, on which the city of 
Mexico is situated; or you may ascend still higher into 
the tierra fria, or frigid zone, on the slope of Popo- 
catapetl. You may settle in the tropical regions of 
Venezuela, and enjoy the luxury of an occasional earth- 
quake to which that country is subjected; or you may 
take refuge in the Andes, and encounter the Arctic win- 
ter of the Klondike. Under the equator itself you may 
enjoy, in the Brazilian forests, the alternate dry and wet 
seasons; or you may stop at Guayaquil, on the Pacific 
coast, and endure a damp, humid, hot climate. Should 
you tire of that, you may go into the interior, ascend 
five, six, seven, eight, nine thousand feet until you ar- 
rive at Quito, cut by the equator yet enjoying a temper- 
ate, bearable climate. You may wander thru the arid 
deserts of Atacama, Chile, where not a drop of drinking 
water is to be had except by distilling it from the salt 
waters of the Pacific, or bringing it down from the 
streams of the Andean mountains, one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty miles to the east, in aqueducts and 
pipes. You may travel farther south, see the fertile 
valleys of Chile, in the south temperate zone, turn east- 
ward and cross the towering, bleak Chilo-Argentine 
Andes, and descend into the apparently boundless pam- 
pas or treeless prairies of the Argentine Republic where 
once thousands of wild cattle and horses roamed at will, 
unless lassoed, tamed, or killed by the uncouth Gauchos, 
or cowboys, but where to-day those pampas teem with 
wheat fields, sheep farms, and grazing lands where the 
finest breeds of cattle and horses are raised. Lastly, 
you may go southward into the wilderness of Patagonia, 
already yielding agricultural returns to the restless ac- 
tivity of civilized man, down to the cold, bleak, and 
stormy regions of Tierra del Fuego, Cape Horn, and the 
Straits of Magellan.| 

Such a continental area as Latin Ameriea is capable 
of producing almost every natural product under the 
sun. In Mexico: alone, flourish, according: to location, 
valuable cabinet timber, and dye woods, tropical fruits, 
the sugar cane, tobacco, indigo, cotton, coffee, cocoa, 
wheat, Indian corn, the vine, and other productions of 
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the temperate zone. Besides rich mines of silver and 
gold, there are vast deposits of iron, copper, lead, tin, 
and sulphur, while platinum, mercury, salt, coal, marble, 
and other building stones have been found, In Central 
America, there are the undeveloped possibilities of a 
great fruit-bearing country. In Venezuela there are 
the singular asphalt lakes, the cause of recent complica- 
tions with the United States. In Brazil, a country as 
large as the whole of Europe, an infinite variety of trees, 
vegetation, fruits. cereals, and tropical and temperate 
productions thrive. In addition to diamonds, gold, sil- 
ver, etc., there are rich beds of coal, sulphur, saltpetre, 
salt, mercury, copper, lead, iron, and other metals. Peru 
is famous for its gold and silver, and guano and phos- 
phate deposits. Chile, the Yankee land of Latin Amer- 
ica, is interesting, not only on account of its agriculture 
and mines of useful metals, but also because of its arid 
deserts, where, with characteristic American energy, the 
Chilians are developing the saltpetre and phosphate 
fields. Rich in coal, copper, silver, and gold, Chile has 
a brilliant future before her. We come, finally, to the 
Argentine Republic, a country whose rapidly-increasing 
capacity as a wheat exporting center will make her a 
dangerous competitor of the United States. Thanks to 
barbed wire fences, the Gaucho or cowboy, like his pic- 
turesque brother in Texas, is disappearing, and the mil- 
lions of horses and cattle that once roamed wild over 
the Argentine pampas or plains are now subject to pri- 
yate control and ownership. Argentina hasalsoa grow- 
ing sheep and woolen industry. 

«ne history of Latin America is full of startling sur- 
prises. Brazil, settled by the Portuguese, has, on the 
whole, been free from convulsions, bloodshed, and tra- 
gedy. \}In 1830 she effected a peaceful separation from 
Portugal, the mother country, and, until 1889, when she 
became a republic, maintained with success an indepen- 
dent, constitutional monarchy. She has been a strong 
factor for liberty and progress in Latin America. As 
regards the rest of Spanish America, properly so-called, 
its history may be divided into four great periods, the 
colonial, under Spain, the struggle for independence, 
the 'rise of native tyrants and dictators, and the 
modern, educational, constitutional, and industrial 
spirit. 

The colonial period is little more than a shameful 
night ‘of three hundred years of oppression, slavery, com- 
mercial restrictions, and extortionate taxation under the 
despotism of Spain. At the close of the eighteenth 
century, there came a mental and spiritual awakening, 
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reaching its culmination in the gigantic struggle for in 
dependence, lasting fifteen years, from, 1810 to 182». 
The Latin-American war for independ@ce produced the 
striking figures of Hidalgo, the "segue pe of Mexico, 
Miranda, of Venezuela, the drealwer ang martyr of Latin 
American liberty Bolivar, the Washington and liberator 
of the northern half of South America,—his great rival, 
General San Martin, of Argentina, being the liberator 
and Washington of the southern half of South America. 
That war for independence, with its startling marches over 
the Andes, campaigning under the burning rays of the’ 
equator, and tremendous sacrifices, is one of the most 
thrilling and noblest epochs of human history. 

Spanish America won her independence in 1825, but, 
for the next thirty or forty years, was thrown back into 
barbarism by cruel native tyrants and frightful revolu- 
tions. Meanwhile the tree of industrial and commercial 
progress had already been planted by Willian Wheel- 
wright, of Newburyport, Mass., who improved ports and 
constructed highways. Silently, the tree kept on bear- 
ing fruit, until at last the light of modern education and 
industry dawned for Latin America. The two remark- 
able Indian presidents of Mexico, Benito Juarez and 
Porfirio Diaz, have transformed that republic, established 
peace and security in that formerly disturbed country, 
caused international railways to be built, promoted man- 
ufactures and industry, and fostered public education 
and enlightenment. At the other extremity of Latin 
America the prophet, reformer and educator, Gen. Do- 
mingo F. Sarmiento, of the Argentine Republic, trans- 
planted thruout South America the public school system 
of the United States, and made his countrymen ac- 
quainted with the civilization and democratic institutions 
of English-speaking America. 

As we cast a retrospective glance at the achievements 
of one hundred years in the western hemisphere, we may 
confidently predict that the future of Pan or Greater 
America, extending from Alaska to Cape Horn, will be 
brilliant and glorious. The dream of an isthmian canal, 
and perhaps of several such canals, will be realized, and 
the commerce of humanity center in the new world. The 
gigantic and apparently impossible conception of an in- 
tercontinental railway, crossing the entire length of the 
stupendous Andes, 4,500 miles, will yet be accomplished. 
A prosperity and happiness undreamed of in the history 
of the world will ensue when, thru the peaceful opera- 
tions of commerce and industry, and the blending of the 
races, the two Americas, North and South, shall become 
one and inseparable. 





View of a Primary Class Room.—Franklin School, Plainfield, N. J., Miss Bullock, principal. 
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Geography in the Schools.” 


By Supt. Horace S. Garbell, of Providence, R. 


« Prin. F. F. Murdock, State 


Normal School, North Adams,Mass.; Supt. Louis P. Nash, Holyoke,Mass.,Com. 


At the meeting of the New England Association of School 
Superintendents held one year ago, the following resolution 
was adopted : 

‘* RESOLVED, That in the present apparently unsatisfactory 

condition of the work in geography in our schools, an investiga- 
tion and definite report upon this subject on the part of this as- 
sociation would be of large service to the schools. 
_ “THEREFORE, RESOLVED, That the president of this association 
is hereby requested te appoint such committees ashe deems 
best to investigate and report upon this subject at a future meet- 
ing of the association.” 

At the meeting of the association in May last the president 
appointed Supt. Horace S. Tarbell, of Providence, R. I., Prin. 
F. F. Murdock, of the state normal school at North Adams, 
Mass., and Supt. Louis P. Nash, of Holyoke, Mass., to be a 
—w upon geography in accordance with the resolutions 
cited. . 

In making the report called for, the committee was consia- 
erably embarrassed by the lack of definite instructions. It 
was obliged, ina sense, to choose its subject with only the 
limitation that it should refer to geography in elementary 
schools, 

It chose to answer the questions, 

What is geography? 

What are its relations to the other subjects of the curriculum, 
and what are its divisions and by what methods should it be 
taught ? 

The first question, What is geography? the committee 
treated under these heads : 

First, What is commonly understood by the term ? 

Second, What is the value of geography ? 

Third. What are its aims? 

Ranesangt What isthe distinction between the old geography and 

e new 

Fifth. Is geography a science ? 

Sixth, What are its scope and limitations? 


A. What is Geography ? 
1. What is Commonly Understood by the Term ? 


I. Worcester’s dictionary defines geography to be: 
“* A description of the earth, particularly of the divisions 
of its surface, natural or artificial, together with its pro- 
ductions and inhabitants.” 

“Mathematical geography considers the form and di- 
mensions of the earth, its astronomical relations, the 
relative positions and distances of places, and the repre- 
sentation of the whole or portions of its surface on 
globes and maps.” 

“ Physical geography describes the principal features 
of the earth’s surface as consisting of land and water, 
its atmosphere, climate, and various animal, vegetable, 
and mineral productions.” 

“Political geography considers the earth as the abode 
of mankind and treats of all that relates to the moral 
and social condition of the different nations into which 
they are divided. 

The Standard Dictionary declares geography to be: 
“The science that describes the surface of the earth 
with its various peoples, animals, and products.” 

Its divisions are said to be astronomical, mathemati- 
cal, physical, and political. 

Webster's International Dictionary defines geography 
as “the science which treats of the world and its inhab- 
itants.” 

The definition of geography in the Century Dictionary 
is, ‘The science of the description of the earth’s sur- 
face in its present condition, and of the distribution upon 
it of its various products and animals, especially of man- 
kind, etc.” 

It defines physical geography, as “That branch of 
science which has for its object the comparison and gen- 
eralization of geographical facts,” and includes as sub- 
divisions thereof, climatology, “botanical geography, 


~ Report presented at the meeting of the New England Associaf 
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the study of the geographical distribution of plants; ” 
“zoological geography, the distribution of animal life.” 

The definition of geography given by the Committee 
of Ten reads: 

“The word makes it embrace not only a description of 
the surface of the earth, but also the elements of bot- 
any, zoology, astronomy, and meteorology, as well as 
many considerations pertaining to commerce, govern- 
ment, and ethnology. The term ‘physical environments’ 
of men expresses, as well as any single phrase cap, the 
conference’s conception of the principal subject which 
they wish to have taught.” 

The emphasis the committee placed upon physical 
geography, and its scant consideration of the human 
element, are matters well understood by school men. 
The Committee of Fifteen endeavored to supplement 
this defect in the report of the Committee of Ten by 
bringing into due prominence the influence of the earth 
on man, and the ways in which the earth’s surface and 
its products were exploited by him. 

This committee defines geography as a study of 
“man’s natural habitat and its relations to him;” and 
adds, “It is not a simple science itself, like botany or 
geology or astronomy, but a collection of sciences levied 
upon to describe the earth as the dwelling place of man, 
and to explain something of its more prominent fea- 
tures. 

“The industrial and commercial idea is, therefore, 
the first central idea in the study of geography in the 
elementary schools. Next comes the deeper 
inquiry into the process of continent formation, the phy- 
sical struggle between the process of upheaving or up- 
building of continents and that of their obliteration by 
air and water, the explanation of the mountains, valleys, 
and plains, the islands, voleanic action, the winds, the 
rain distribution. But the study of cities, their loca- 
tion, the purposes they serve as collecting, manufactur- 
ing, and distributing centers, leads most directly to the 
immediate purpose of geography in the elementary 
school. 

‘From this beginning, and holding to it as a perma- 
nent interest, the enquiry into causes and conditions 
proceeds concentrically to the sources of the raw ma- 
terials, the methods of their production, and the cli- 
matic, geologic, and other reasons that explain their lo- 
cation and their growth.” 

The Committee of Twelve incorporates and adopts 
these statements of the Committee of Fifteen, and adds, 
“It is evident that the details of the process by which 
differences of soil, climate, and production arise, import- 
ant as these are, should not be allowed to occupy so 
much of the pupil’s time that he neglects to study the 
counter process of industry and commerce by which man 
unites all parts of the earth to his habitat and progres- 
sively overcomes the obstacles to civilization by making 
soil and climate to suit himself wherever he wishes.” 

We may also learn what geography is thought to be 
by noting the objects of geographical societies as set 
forth in their constitutions and prospectuses, and espe- 
cially by noting the papers and discussions to which 
their meetings are devoted. 

The Royal Scottish Geographical Society declares: 
“The object of the society is, to promote the study of 
physical, political, commercial, and historical geogra- 
phy,” and then enumerates the means by which this end 
is to be accomplished. 

During the year 1900 the following papers were read 
in the meeting of this society and appeared in the Scot- 
tish Geographical Magazine : 

The New Siberia. 
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The Late Marquess of Lothian. 

A White-hot Liquid Earth and Geological Time. 

Report on Rhodesia. 

Geography at Exhibition of Scottish Educational Work. 

— Bathymetrical Survey of the Fresh-water Lochs of Scot- 
land. 

The Commercial Possibilities of British Central Africa. 

The Glacial Palogonite-Formation of Iceland. 

The Recipients of the Society’s Medals. 

The International Conference for Marine Research. 

The Basin of the Yukon in Canada. 

River Terminology. 

Botanical Survey of Scotland. 

Conference of Delegates of British Geographical Societies. 

Temperature Observations in Somaliland and Abyssinia. 

An Indo-European Highway. 

The Geographical Section of the Meeting of the British As- 
sociation at Bradford, 1900. 

Robert Smith, B. Sc. University College Dundee. 

The Great Dam of How Water. 

The Siberian Railway. 

The Commercial Resources of Tropical Africa. 

A History of Scotland. 

On the Deposits of the Black Sea. 

The Duke of Argyll, K. G., K. T. 

Geogravhical Notes, New Books, Travels. 


The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London for the same year shows a strikingly similar 
range of subjects, though, of course wholly different in 
detail. 

We quote from this Journal an interesting review of 
a German text-book in geography : 


1900. 

Professor Wagner’s Text-Book of Geography. 4 volumes. 
BookI. Mathematical geography, (193 pp.): 

Chap. I. Direction on the Earta’s Surface—Direction on the 
horizon —Direction on the celestial vault—Direction on the sur- 
face of the earta—Determination of geographical position. 

Chap. II The Body of the Earth—Figure and size of the 
earth—Physical characteristics of the earth as a whole: mass 
and mean density, internal heat, terrestrial magnetism. 

Chap. [[I. Movements of the Earth—Rotation—Revolution— 
The Solar System—Gravitational interaction of celestial bodies 
on the earth. 

Chap. [V. Geographieal maps, Projections—Map-construc- 
tion and drawing—Measurements on maps. 

Book II. Physical Geography (344 pp.) : 

Chap. I. The earth’s surface as a whole. 

Chap. II. The Land—Internal structure of the earth's crust— 
Contemporary movements of the crust—Modification of the 
earth’s crust by external agencies—General results of destruc- 
tion processes—Land forms—Lakes and rivers Coasts and 


islands. 
Chap. "Il. The oceans—The bed of the oceans—Seawater— 


Movements.of the sea. 

Chap. IV. [he Atmosphere—Temperature of the air—At- 
mospheric pressure and winds—Water vapor and precipitation 
climate. 

Book III. Biological Geography (87 pp.) : 

The Biosphere—Distribution of Organisms—General results ot 

migration—Vegetation of the Land—Plants and animals of 


economic value. 
Book IV. Anthropogeography ; or, the Earth and Man (189 


Pp.) : : ; 
The human species—Natural divisions of mankind—Classifi- 


cation of tne human race according to civilzation—States (Po- 
litieal Geography)—Chief religions and their distributions—Set- 
tlements and density of population—Trade routes and modes of 
transport—International trade. 


“This plan covers the field of geography fully, and follows 
what must be held to be the natural order of the development 
of the subject, passing from one division to the next by the 
least abrupt transition. Professor Wagner’s work is the latest 
expression of the most accomplished student of geographical 
literature, and his system of classification may be viewed as 
representing the science of geography as it exists to-day, a 
resultant of the original views of many men. Hence we con- 
sider it right to give such an epitome of the contents as may 
serve as a skeleton for a complete system of advanced teach- 
ing of the principles of geography. 

“Professor Wagner shows that geography, considered as to 
its historical development, exhibits a distinct duality of char- 
acter, looking on the earth from one point of view as a phy- 
sical body, from the other point of view as the dwelling place 
of man. From the first point of view geography is a pure 
natural science depending on exact measurements ; from the 
other it is a connecting bond between natural science and 
history. But this quality, altho far-reaching, is not funda- 
mental, and Professor Wagner believes that the gap between 
the two points of view may be successfully bridged, and geo- 
graphy looked upon as a unity.” 
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THE BASIS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


The basal idea of Geography is the earth as a sphere 
and the features of its surface'as extended in space. 

With Humboldt geography included nearly the 
cosmos. 

Ritter made man the central figure of geography. 

In these later days we do not look upon the earth as 
made for man, but upon man as a development on the 
earth of evolutionary forces, adapting himself to his en- 
vironment and changed by it. 

The basis of geography is then nature, notman; but 
geography includes man as the summit of a pyramid of 
relationship built on nature. 

The earth is the home of man; but on this earth 
many regions are much better fitted than others to be 
man’s home. To treat of the earth as the abode of 
man these different regions must be described and their 
favorable and unfavorable conditions as homes pointed 
out. 

This cannot be done without treating of their position 
and extent, their relief and drainage, their climate, soil, 
products, the present occupants, their characteristics, 
institutions, and means of communication. All these 
things are therefore elements of geography. 


Il, Value of Geography. 


The value of any subject of instruction is determineé 
by its power to furnish: mental discipline and its ability 
to provide useful information. In reference to the 
former of these standards, Dr. Harris says, “Geography 
when well taught does more than any other branch to 
make thechildat home in hisenvironment . . . and 
to give him the general habit of looking upon any one 
fact as the explanation of another.” 

As a source of information, valuable in itself and not 
merely as an instrument, it has no equal among its as- 
sociated subjects. 

Ill. Aims. 


The first end to be gained in teaching geography is to 
train the pupil to see the facts of geography about him, 
whether in the fields or in the city; in the fields to 
notice the plains, the slopes, the summits, and to under- 
stand the agencies that have produced them, to see the 
making of valleys andthe transportation of soil, to see 
the ponds and lakes and know how they came to exist 
and have survived to the present the attacks of the 
rivers. | 

In the country, too, some forms of institutional life 
and industrial activities are readily studied. 

In the city the child may observe the work of man in 
changing slopes and levels, in the transportation of ma- 
terial and the changes of its form, in bringing supplies 
from far and in sending to distant regions the products 
of local industry. 

The city better than the country connects the child 
with many forms of social life. The city child more 
easily than the country child lifts his horizon to take in 
the distant. 

This fundamental knowledge must be gained by 
guided observation, observations made in obedience to 
questions propounded for which with eyes and ears the 
pupils are to find answers. The danger is that we shali 
omit this first and essential step. 

A second purpose is to learn how to learn from books, 
and to gather knowledge from the printed page; to 
gain this power and to make its use a habit. 

A third purpose is to establish the habit of consider- 
ing facts and making inferences therefrom. The rea- 
soning involved in the right study of geography is more 
closely like that of mature life than that in any other 
school exercise. 

The fourth purpose is to gain such knowledge about 
the earth and its inhabitants as shall make us know the 
world we live in, both as to the land on which are 
spread out the nations, and the people with their va- 
ried means of providing for continual, essential, and 
universal wants. 
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Among these wants are fundamentally those of food 
and shelter, but these wants rise with civilization to in- 
clude the satisfaction of man’s ethical and xsthetic 
nature. 

Geography better than other school subjects leads us 
to a recognition not only of our place in the world, but 
of our part in its life. 

The recent territorial and commercial expansion of 
the United States gives to geography a newimportance, 
and to its subject matter a new extension. It brings 
the whole world nearer to us and precludes the narrow- 
ness engendered by too exclusive a study of the United 
States only. 

IV The Old Geography and the New. 


A remarkable change in the teaching of geography 
has recently taken place. Most of the text-books in this 
subject published during the last few years have at 
their basis a common thought in reference to the sub- 
ject and its presentation. 

Most of the geographies before 1890 began with defi- 
nitions of geography and the forms of land and water, 
gave the child the impression that the earth was made 
about as it now appears, that climate is simply a matter 
of temperature depending upon distance from the 
equator, and then made effort to give clear and interest- 
ing descriptions of countries and peoples. 

The new geographies are the result of the widespread 
acceptance of the doctrine of evolution, of the belief 
that what is has come from what was by means of pro- 
cesses still in operation. 


Hence the new geographies have endeavored to make , 


the processes by which land and water have taken their 
present forms as intelligible to the student as why the 
winds blow and the rains fall. 

Instead of limiting explanations and reasons to the 
single chapter on climate, as was thecase with the geog- 
raphies of the older type, the geographies having mod- 
ern thought at their basis carry thruout all their chap- 
ters the fundamental idea of a succession of effects 
from evident causes, constantly appealing to this thought 
and constantly illustrating it, teaching that a reason for 
a present fact can be found by reference to antecedent 
facts readily inferred and to forces readily compre- 
hended. 

The vast differences in the mental effects of the two 
forms of geography can be readily comprehended by 
thoughtful teachers. 

In thus speaking of the “‘New Geographies,” your 
committee does not refer principally to the date of their 
issue, but rather to the thought fundamental to them. 
That all geographies copyrighted and issued in recent 
years show this broad demarkation from the earlier 
books is by no means asserted. Some of these recent 
books are merely the geographies of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago brought down to date as to facts, but no more 
“ New Geographies” in spirit than the books on which 
they have been modeled. 

The difficulty of the situation lies in the introduction 
of what is largely a new science to be taught by those 
educated in an old science very different. 

To this difficulty is probably due the creation of the 
committee making this report. The change is closely 
analogous to that from the old chemistry to the new, 
and the difficulty must be overcome in the same way ; 
namely, by the study of the new science by the teachers 
now employed, and especially by training in our normel 
schools a new body of teachers to whom the “ New Ge- 
ography ” shall be familiar both as to matter and metkod. 

Since the days of Humboldt, Ritter, Guyot, and 
Agassiz, there has been an effort to show the adapted- 
ness of the earth to be the abode of man, and geography 
has been studied in its human relations. 

The idea that the study of geography should begin 
with the home, and that the young pupil should study 
that within the line of his own observation, came promi- 
nently to the thought and practice of American teachers 
about two score vears ago. 
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This idea is not new except to those to whom it has 
come as an idea belated. 

With Huxley’s work on the Physiography of the Basin 
of the Thames came the idea to some in our profession 
that the formation of the surface features of the land 
is capable of complete explanation readily comprehen- 
sible by school children. 

This thought took its place in the science of geography 
and supplied the missing link in the chain of explan- 
ation whose outcome is that all things with which geog- 
raphy deals are the results of nature’s or human forces, 
and “explained” when the things operated upon and the 
forces in operation are known. 

The new geography demands that the student shall 
see each geographical subject not merely as it is, but in 
its causes and its influences. 

The effects of relief on drainage, on climate, on mines, 
on plants, animals, man, industries, trade, character, are 
to be at every opportunity pointed out. So also are the 
effects of latitude, windsand currents, climate, and every 
other causal element. . 

When we cannot reason adequately from cause to 
effect we can often reverse the process and reason from 
effect to cause. Hence it is usually the safer process to 
tell why things are than to predict what they will be. 

This recognition of all geographical facts as consti- 
tuting a chain of causes and effects is the vital charac- 
teristic of the new geography. 

As has been already suggested the teachers as a body 
have not been ready for the new geography. The ideas 
respecting the sculpture of land forms have been so new 
to the teachers that they have been taught timidly, have 
not been cleerly presented, tho dwelt upon with blind 
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and time consuming energy. It may be confessed that 
there is a reaction against the strenuous demands of 
the advocates of the new methods. There is avexatious 
doubt as to what is justly. included in the subject, and 
as to the proper emphasis to be given to its various 
parts. There is a strong call for answers to the ques- 
tions, What? How far? and How? 
V. Is Geography a Science ? 


There are three stages in the development of the sci- 
ences. In the first no boundaries between them are 
seen and all knowledge pertinent to their common foun- 
dation is gathered and discussed. 

In the second, the boundaries between them are up- 
reared and the fields between these boundaries are sep- 
arately cultivated. 

In the third stage, a wide familiarity with several of 
these separated fields of study enables the advanced stu- 
dent to perceive the underlying strata of principles, to 
make broad generalizations and to see the several sci- 
ences in the unity of their fundamental relationships. 

In a sense the knowledge of geography may be con- 
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sidered as existing in all three stages according to the 
maturity, ability, and scholarship of those to whom its 
varied subject matter appeals. 

To the children in our elementary schools it is in an 
indefinite form knowledge about the earth’s surface, the 
treasures within and the life thereon. 

To those who have studied the subject somewhat, and 
to specialists in other fields it appears in the second 
stage. These scudents rear high walls around it. 

To those who have widely studied the science, the 
natural lines of division between its. several branches ap- 
pear, and also the fundamental unity that makes its 
several divisions one. 

Were we to agree that for children, and therefore in 
text-books for children, geography is found in the first 
or common life stage, even then it need not be denied a 
logical and useful coherency. 

Porter says in Human Intellect, rage 399: “The 
classifications of common life may be as rational and 
useful for the ends of common life as are those of science 
for its special objects.” ; 

The different sciences are visions from different stand- 
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points. Often the same material will form a portion of 
each view. We do not yet know how many sciences 
there are. There will be more sciences as man finds 
new and advantageous points of view. 

From the objective side there is nothing to which any 
science can lay exclusive claim. 

Only the mental conceptions that constitute its raison 
d'etre are its undivided possession. The materials on 
which the science rests must be sought in fields common 
to several sciences. 

It is, therefore, beside the mark to claim that a fact 
which meteorologists, or physicists, or astronomers want 
to use, can not be used by geographers also. 


CLASSES OF SCIENCE. 


There are two classes of sciences, the narrow or re- 
stricted sciences and the broad or applied sciences. 
Pure mathematics, chemistry, and physics are the best 
examples of the narrow or exclusive sciences. 

Applied mathematics, botany, meteorology, geology, 
and astronomy are wider in range and have as a portion 
of their foundation one or more of the restricted sciences. 

Broader still are biology, physiology, geography, medi- 
cine, and pedagogy. And yet these cannot be denied 
the name of science, for they may be pursued by scien- 
tific methods, and have a unity of thought selecting 
their elements and completing their organization to a 
degree that entitles them to be considered “ Knowledge 
classified and made available in work, life, or the search 
for truth ;” which is Webster's definition of a science.” 

Geography is a many-sided science, and closely inter- 
relates with many other sciences. Its adaptations are 
found from the lowest primary grades to university in- 
struction. To make these adaptations a careful selec- 
tion of topics must be made and suitable methods taken. 
As its relationships are wider than those of most sci- 
ences, less than other sciences can it be presented at 


P any one of its earlier adaptations as an organic unity. 


As no considerable knowledge of the subjects prepar- 
atory to geography can be expected of pupils at the 


of geography, it is practically necessary to select cer- 
tain facts and laws which lie near the foundation of the 
sciences contributory to geography and build them into 
the foundation of geography. When so used these 
facts and laws belong as truly to the science of geog- 


' raphy as in other relations they do to other sciences. 


To so treat them is helpful to the unity of the child’s 
mental action. 
The facts so used are not wrenched from their true 


ma-relations by being used as a part of the science of 


" geography any more than a man is wrenched from his 
citizenship by becoming a husband. 

Nor is geography any less a unified science because 
many of its elements have other relations. 

We need not fear that geography will not find and 
maintain its proper correlations with the other subjects 
of the curriculum. The movement of thought among 
teachers for the last fifteen years has been toward com- 
bination, unification, or at least correlation of school 
subjects, and any attempt to reverse in some part of 
the stream this unspent current will result in failure. 


VI. Scope and Limitations of Geography. 


The relationships of geography are so many and so 
important that there is great liability that matters really 
extraneous may be included in geography either from 
carelessness in establishing its proper boundaries or 
from notions of convenience. 

That the sun’s light gives us day and its absence 
causes night is no more an astronomical fact than a 
geographical one. It is one of the facts of universal 
experience and may become a part of any science into 
which man’s intellect finds need to fit it. Noone of 
them has an exclusive claim upon it. It belongs to 
geography, astronomy, botany, meteorology, economics, 
perhaps theology, and what not. 

But the distance of the sun from the earth, the names 
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of the planets and constellations are astronomical matters, 
not geographical. 

Physics so far as it prepares the wey for a knowledge 
of how the surface of the earth has reached its present 
varied aspect, so far as it explains those meteorological 
conditions that affect man’s activity, is a necessary basis 
of geography, and if not studied first independently 
must so far as needful be studied as a part of geography ; 
beyond that it parts company with geography. 

The industries of man are often geographical facts 
because dependent on some local condition, but the pro- 
cesses of the industries are not geographical items any 
more than those of the arts or of commerce. 

Where the varied products of agriculture are raised 
are geographical facts, but not the processes of their 
manufacture into flour or cloth. 

If flouring is included, why not baking? If spinning 
and weaving, why not tailoring and dressmaking? If 
smelting and casting, why not machine making? If we 
teach in our geographies the processes of the industries, 
why not the art of navigation? Leather is an import- 
ant production in several localities. This is a geograph- 
ical fact, but the art of tanning nor shoe-making is not. 
Petroleum is an earth product useful to man; where it 
is found, in what quantities, and where it is carried, are 
facts involving space relations and the relations of man 
to the earth, hence they are geographical items. The 
chemistry of petroleum, the application of its products 
to the arts and to medicine are matters beyond geog- 
raphy. 

A process of an industry may attain the ¢cignity of a 
geographic fact when it operates to change the location 
of an industry, or its importance, or its transportation 
interests ; but as a process it belongs rather to technical 
education than to geography. 

The cyanide process of extracting metal from an ore 
may revolutionize a mining industry and give a moun- 
tain region added value to man. Such a fact is geo- 
graphical, but what the cyanide process is, is a matter 
of chemistry or metallurgy. 

Geography proper stops with the raw material and 
transportation. 

It is right to use the breakfast table as a center of 
departure in teaching what the earth provides by way 
of food and condiments, but not right, under the name 
of geography, to trace all the steps of change between 
that table and the regions that have contributed the ma- 
terials. The unity of interests and mutual helpfulness of 
the members of the human race, and that this unity mani- 
fests itself most conspicuously thru commerce are socio- 


logical facts which the teacher may very well introduce, £ 


which the teacher can perhaps introduce more readily 
in the geography class than anywhere else; but they 
are not parts of geography. 


That lions are found in Africa is a geographical fact, < 


but we need not therefore introduce the classifications 
of zoology. 

Teachers shrink from saying that the study of the 
processes of manufacture is no part of geography, not 
because they are able to defend by any logic beyond that 
of convenience the inclusion of such topics ; but because 
they fear that if these things are not called geography 
they will not be taught. 

Let such teachers teach all related topics which they 
delight to introduce and which the pupils enjoy and 
have time for, but let them acknowledge that these 
matters are brought in by an apt association rather than 
as necessary parts of the subject. og 

A sociological or an economic fact may find its cause 
in a geographic condition and if so deserves mention in 


connection with its cause; or it may occasion geo- -~ 


graphic changes and hence may require notice in con- 
nection with its geographic results, but with these ex- 
ceptions matters from these sciences are not parts of 
geography. 

One of the strong elements in the remarkable readi- 
ness with which the public has received the books pur- 
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porting to expound the “ New Geography” has been the 
expectation that these books would set forth principles 
and general laws in place of multiplied examples and de- 
tails. The protest against “Sailor Geography,” to use 
Dr. Harris’ felicitous phrase, has been the wind which 
has raised higher the tide of recent adoptions. On the 
authors of these geographies it is incumbent to make 
good their claims, and to reduce to the expected mini- 
mum the mass of items presented as burdens for the 
pupil’s memory. : 

It is just as possible to overload the ‘‘ New Geogra- 
phies” with details as to the sculpturing and transport- 
ing power of water and the relief of regions, as it was 
for the old geographies to impose their burden of unim- 
portant rivers and capes and petty towns. 

(Te be continued.) 
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The Angel’s Song. 
By FRANCES L. ALLISON. 


Borne on the air of that silent night, 
When old earth lay sleeping, 

Was an anthem sung by angels bright 
To shepherds their lone watch keeping. 


What meant that song by the heavenly choir 
Which they sang on that Judean hill ? 
“Glory to God! Glory to.God ! 
On earth peace and good will.” 


A tiny babe in a manger lay 
In the town of Bethehelem ; 

That’s why they sang to the praises of,God, 
For this gift, the Savior of men. 


Long, long years since the glad tidings rang, 
From the throats of the heavenly band ; 
The world has echoed the glad refrain, 
Now known in every land. 


Glory to God ! ay, Glory to God! 
Let each heart the words keep repeating ; 

For that angel song and our first Christmas gift, 
The Savior, who lost ones came seeking ! 


U] 
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A very modern Santa Claus in his deerless carriage. 
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LIVES OF THE HUNTED 


By Ernest Seton-Ghompson 





THOUGHTS 
70th 1,000 
for 
EVERY-DAY Being a true 
LIVING account of the 
doings of five 
wae tate quadrupeds 
MALTBIE D. and three 
BABCOCK, D.D., birds. 
of the Brick Church 
New York $1.75 net 
Making for a braver Postage 
and a higher life. 18 cents 
$1.00 net 
Postage 10 Cents 
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VICTORIAN 
PROSE 
MASTERS 


His most im- By W. C. 

portant and BROWNELL 
most absorb- 

ing work, Thackeray 

George Eliot 

Carlyle 

Matthew Arnold 

— Ruskin 

Illustra- George Meredith 
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$1.50 net 
Postage 12 Cents 
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THE CAVALIER 


By George W. Cable 





Illustrations by 


Howard Chandler Christy 
$1.50 


The fiction success of the season 
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50th 1,000 
the RULING 
PASSION 


By H. van DyKe 
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Walter A. Clark 
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AMOS JUDD 
By J. A. Mitchell 
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Drawings in full color 
By A. I. Keller 
$1.50 








BLUEGRASS and RHODODENDRON 


Outdoor Life in Kentucky By JOHN FOX, Jr. ‘A fine 
Capital Open Air 
Holiday With 20 full-page illustrations besides other drawings Sort ot 
Book $1.75 Net Postage 14 cents ook’ 








LITERATURE (London) 
says: 





“Mr. Graham Balfour's life of his 
famous cousin is more than adequate, if 
one may say 80; it is a dignified, sc. olarly, 
frank, and at the same time very loving 
piece of work, which is wholly worthy o 
its subject.”’ 














Ghe LIFE of 
ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON 


IN TWO VOLUMES 


$4.00 Net Postage 30 cents 


SATURDAY TIMES REVIEW 
(New York) says: 





“Tt seems clear that Mr. Balfour's work 

as editor could scarcely have been better 

e volumes, moreover, contain 

much entirely new matter. Indeed, the 

memoir perhaps will have an even warmer 

— than that accorded to the let- 
ers, 
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ITALIAN JOURNEYS 


By Wituiam Dean Howetts. Aoliday Edition. 
Bound in attractive style, with about 70 illus- 
trations by JosEPH PENNELL. Crown 8vo, $3 

Mr. Howells has thoroughly revised this delightful descrip- 


tion of Italian cities, and his work, with Mr. Pennell’s ad- 
mirable illustrations, makes a very attractive Holiday book. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
A Biography 
By Horace E. Scupper. 2 vols. $3.50 net; 
postpaid, $3.79 


This life of Lowell has been long in preparation, and 
will takeits place as the authoritative biography of its 
subject. As one who knew Lowell and was one of his suc- 
cessors in the editorship of 7e Atlantic, Mr. Scudder is ad- 
mirably qualified for his task. 


A CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP 


By Kate Doucias WiceGIn. Enlarged Holiday 
Edition, with six illustrations by CHar.es E. 
Brock. 12mo, $1.50 


Mrs, Wiggin has made a very considerable addition to 
her fascinating account of rambles among the English 
cathedral towns, and Mr. Brock has drawn some charming 
illustrations for this holiday edition. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN 
A Study in 20th-Century Problems 
By Lyman Assott, D.D. $1.30 met; postpaid, 


$1.45 
Dr. Abbott has before proved his willingness and ability 
to deal with large subjects. In the present volume he 
treats nearly all the conditions and relations of men, with 
special reference to America’s present foreign and do- 
mestic problems. ltisa book which will command much 
serious attention. 


LIFE EVERLASTING 


By Joun Fiske. 16mo. $t net; postpaid, $1.07. 


This book completes the remarkable group to which 
belong ‘* The Destiny of Man,” ‘*‘ The Idea of God,” and 
‘« Through Nature to God.” Its argumentis on the line of 
Evolution, inferring from what man has already become 
that the logical next step in his progress is the attainment 
of life everlasting. The book is greatinits grasp of prin- 
ciple and in the vastness of the future which it prophesies 
for mankind. 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS 
By Joun Murr. 8vo, $1.75 net; postpaid, $1.91. 


Mr. Muir, who is a scientist of world-wide reputation, 
here gives an enthusiastic description of the marvelous 
beauty and grandeur of the great public reservations in 
the West—the Yellowstone, Yosemite, General Grant, and 
Sequoia National Parks. 


Ghe MARROW of TRADITION 


By Cuar_es W, CuEsnutT, author of “The House 
- Behind the Cedars,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50 


Upon a background of contemporary Southern life Mr. 
Chesnutt has written a strong, virile, and exciting novel. 
In The Marrow of Tradition he has far outstripped his 
earlier successes ; he has written a story that will recall at 
many points Uncle Tom's Cabin,so great is its dramatic 
intensity, and so strong its appeal to popular sympathies. 


AS THE TWIG IS BENT 


By Susan CHENERY. 12mo, $1 net ; postpaid, $1.12 


A story of great and vitalinterest to parents of young 
children. Ittreatsin a fresh, pleasing way of the first 
seven years of the child’s life, and deals largely with the 
cultivation of character, the teaching of truthfulness, 
obedience, honor, and reverence. 





THE TORY LOVER 


By SarAu ORNE JEWETT, author of ** The Coun- 
try of the Pointed Firs,” “The Queen’s 
Twin,” etc. [Illustrated by Mr. and Mrs. 
CuarLes H. Woopsury. Crown 8vo, $1.50 


This is the longest and the strongest book that Miss 
Jewett has yet written. ‘‘ A thoroughly wholesome and 
charming book.”—Lvening Post, New Vork. 


FOOTING IT IN FRANCONIA 


By BRADFORD TorREY. 16mo. $1.10 met ; post- 
paid, $1.20. 


A record of happy days out of doorsin New Hampshire 
mountains, delightful in its humor, enthusiasm, and style. 


OUR HOUSEBOAT on the 
NILE 


By LEE Bacon. With a colored frontispiece 
and 12 full-page illustrations by HENRY 
Bacon. 12mo, $1.75 net; postpaid, $1.90. 


A beautiful book and an entertaining story of a voyage of 
some weeks on the Nilein a dahabeah about two years ago. 


WITHIN THE GATES 


By ELIZABETH STuART PHELPs, author of ‘The 
Gates Ajar,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


The intense and persistent interest of men inthe here- 
after and the deep passion and dramatic power of the story 
can hardly fail to win wide popularity to this last book in 
Miss Phelps’ ‘‘ Gates Ajar” series. 


A MULTITUDE OF 
COUNSELLORS 


Being a Collection of Codes, Precepts, and 
Rules of Life from the Wise of All Ages. 
Edited, with a complete index and an Intro- 
ductory Essay on the Ancient and Modern 
Knowledge of Good and Evil, by J. N. 
LaRNED, author of ‘‘A School History of 
England,” “History for Ready Reference.” 
8vo, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.19. 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE, and 


CHARACTER 


By LeBaron R. Brices, Dean of Harvard Col- 
lege. 16mo, $1.00 met; postpaid, $1.10. 


A collection of some notable essays on Education which 
Dean Briggs has written during the past three years. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


By JAMEs K. HosMER. 12mo, $1.20 net; pest- 
paid, $1.32. 

Mr. Hosmer gives a vast deal of information concerning 
this wonderful region,—how the Spaniards, French, and 
English wentinto and through it; what struggles ensued 
and changes of masters until the Americans gained control; 
what famous men acted brilliant parts under the various 
regimes ; and what enormous industries and commercial 
interests to-day characterize the scene, 


AMERICAN TRAITS 
From the Point of View of a German 
By Huco MunstTerBERG, Professor in Harvard 
Univ. Crown 8vo, $1.60 met; postage extra. 


A book of large observation, fine discrimination, and can- 
dor—comparing America and Germany in regard to Charac- 
ter, Education, Scholarship, Woman, and Democracy. 





Sold by ali Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston and New York 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR 


$3.00 A YEAR 


THE AMERICAN «COMMERCIAL INVASION ” 
OF EUROPE 


By Frank A. VANDERLIP, formerly 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
A vitally important subject, treated in 
a striking and highly suggestive way 
by one of the best expert investi- 
gators and men-of-affairs of the 
country. The series of articles was 
undertaken especially for Scribner’s 
and is the result of a journey 
through Europe. In the course of this trip Mr. 
Vanderlip gathered a vast store of new facts and 
information concerning the invasion of Europe by 
American industries and methods, and these facts, in 
addition to his previous thorough knowledge of the 
subject, are brought out in a peculiarly interesting and 
vital fashion in these papers. Mr. Vanderlip has not 
written as a Statistician, but as a master in the art of 
presentation. Fully illustrated from most interesting 
material 





FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


WALTER A. WYCKOFF 


“ The Workers” will tel} in several 
articles how American competition 
is affecting laborers in foreign coun- 
tries, and how it is looked upon by 
them. These artieles, which are the 
result of a special trip to Europe, 
are, in a way, complementary to Mr. 
Vanderlip’s, and present the human 
and personal side of the subject. 


The author of 





WALTER A. WYCKUFF 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S NEW SERIAL STORY 


“ The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” which began in the 
November Scribner, will run through eleven numbers. 
This is Mr. Smith’s longest and most ambitious novel, 
and in every respect as to interest of plot and charm 
of narrative his best. Illustrated by W. A. Clark. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


A few of the notable articles to appear early in the 
year are four Italian sketches by Mrs. Edith 
Wharton, illustrated by E. C. Peixotto; The Abitibi 
Fur Brigade, the great annual 
canoe voyage from Hudson’s 
Bay, described and illustrated 
by Arthur Heming; illustrated 
articles on the life of deep-sea 
fishermen, by J. B. Connolly; 
The Modern French Girl, by 
Mrs. Philip Gilbert Hamerton; 
illustrated out-door articles by 
Frederic Irland, and an ‘article with superb illustra- 
tions by André Castaigne. 





F, HOPKINSON SMITH 


The illustrated prospectus, in small book form, of “‘Scribner’s Magazine for 1902, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


1902 


25 CENTS A COPY 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS'S NEW NOVEL 
“Captain Macklin” will begin during the year, and 
will fulfill in the highest 
degree the great expectations | 
aroused in Mr. Davis’s readers 
by “Soldiers of Fortune.” It 
is the author’s ripest and most 
important work, and it has a 
special element ~of vividness 
in the fact that it deals with 
a life with which Mr. Davis 
has become very familiar 
in the course of his own 
experiences. ‘¢ Captain Mack- 
lin” will prove to be the 
most popular as it is the most ambitious of Mr. 
Davis’s stories. 
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EX-PRESIDENT D. C. GILMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS 


These reminiscent papers, by Ex-President Gilman 
of Johns Hopkins University, deal with much of 
the most important intellectual movement of the last 
quarter-century, and have a strong personal flavor and 
are full of anecdote and character. 


SHORTER FICTION 


The strength of Scribner’s in the past in this kind of 
literature is perhaps assurance enough. It may be 
mentioned, however, that there will be stories by 
Thomas Nelson Page, Richard Harding Davis, 
George W. Cable, Henry James, Edith Wharton, 
Frank R. Stockton, John Fox, Jr., Frederick Palmer, 
A. T. Quiller-Couch, Jesse Lynch Williams, Mrs. 
Jeannette Duncan Cotes, F. J. Stimson, Arthur 
Cosslett Smith, and others. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Scribner’s, as in the past, will contain new and in- 
teresting examples of the best 
work of leading illustrators. 
Among those who have been en- 
gaged for special work for 1902 
are Howard Pyle, Maxfield 
Parrish, Walter Appleton Clark, 
Howard Chandler Christy, 
André Castaigne, F. C. Yohn, \ 
A. B. Frost, Henry Reuterdahl, ,' 
A. I. Keller, W. Glackens, 
Henry McCarter, E. C. Peix- 
otto, Arthur Heming, M. J. 
Burns and others. There will 
be special illustrative schemes 
printed in colors, each one novel 






in its way, also elaborate cover- —~=»#onyel 
: : REDUCED ILLUSTRATION BY 
designs in colors. poche 


” will be sent free of charge to any address 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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& P. DUNNE 
"MR. DOOLEY’ 


1902 A Year of 
Humor in 


IZ CENTURY | 
~ MAGAZINE 


Stories and articles by the leading humorists 
Reminiscences and portraits of past humorists 


1902 


MARK TWAIN. 





“Story of the Cowboy.” 


Stannard Baker. 


Papers on Social Life in 
New York and Wash- 


ington. 


Reminiscences of Thack- 


eray in America. With 
new pictures by Thack- 
eray. 


Important Personal Arti- 
cles on Presidents Mc- 
Kinley and Roosevelt. 


FICTION. 


Novels by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick, and other writers to be 
announced. 


Short stories in the Century 
“Year of Humor” by the 
leading humorous writers. 


Stoddart’s Reminiscences 
of the Stage. 


Articles on Civic Im- 
provement and Archi- 
tecture. 


New Reminiscences of 
Famous Authors. 


Cole’s Superb Engravings 
of Old Spanish Mas- 


ters. 


nooel ‘‘ Garbarossa,’’ etc,, etc. 
scription price, $4.00 a year. 
subscriptions. 








THE WEST. 


Its settlement described by Emerson Hough, author of the 
Illustrated by Remington. 


The Resources of the Great Southwest, described by Ray 
Illustrated by Maxfield Parrish. 


ee ee 
Christmas Number 


DECEMBER 


Christmas Stories, 
Christmas Pictures, 


Christmas Poems 
Exquisite Illustrations in Color 


STORIES BY 
Frank R. Stockton, Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart, Charles Battell 
Loomis, Elliott Flower, Gelett 
Burgess, and others. 
MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO 
Illustrated in color by Maxfield 
Parrish. 
BEGINNING A GREAT SERIAL 
NOVEL 
“THE RESCUE,” by Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick—one of the 
best stories ever offered in a 
magazine—a remarkable study 
of heredity. 
‘* OFFICER BRADY ”’ 
A Poem of Tammany, by Robert 
W. Chambers. 
THE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
WEST 
By Emerson Hough. 
by Remington 
THACKERAY’S FIRST VISIT TO 
THE UNITED STATES 
By James Grant Wilson, With 
new material—drawings and 
letters by Thackeray. 





Illustrated 





The December Century is for sale 
everywhere. Price, 35 Cents. Be- 
gin subscriptions with this issue and 
get November free. 


New subscribers who begin their yearly subscription: with the great 
Christmas number (December) will receive, free of charge, a copy of 
the November Century, containing stories by Mark Twain and 
other famous humorists, the beginning of Cyrus Townsend Brady's 
November begins the volume. 
All dealers and the publishers take 
THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York, 


Sub- 














HOLIDAY BOOKS 


OnE of the most attractive books of 
the present Christmas season is “ Wild 
Life Near Home,” byDallas Lore Sharp, 
It contains at least one hundred pic- 
tures by Bruce Horsfall, many of them 
full-page and printed intint. Another 
nature book which will be popular this 
year is “ My Winter Garden,” by Mau- 
rice Thompson, whose novel “ Alice 
of Old Vincennes” made such a suc- 
cess just before the author’s death. 
Mr. Thompson used to spend his win- 
ters on the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and in “ My Winter Garden” 
he told the story of out-of-door life in 
that country. 





FOR MUSICIANS no more attractive 
gift can be selected than “ Memories 
of a Musical Life,” by Dr. William 
Mason. The author is perhaps the 
best-known musician in America, and 
both as a pianist and as a composer 
his reputation is international. The 
“Century Classics” is commended to 
the searchers for that which is inex- 
pensive and beautiful. Thisis a series 
of the world’s best books, selected, 
edited, and introduced by distinguished 
men of letters, printed in the most at- 
tractive form, exquisitely bound, and 
costing only $1.25 each. The new 
volumes issued this season include 
Franklin’s Autobiography, Kingsley’s 
“ Hypatia,” a selection of tales from 
Poe made by Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
and two of Ruskin’s most popular es- 
says. 


WoMEN will especially appreciate at 
Christmas a gift of The Century Co.’s 
new book “Woman in the Golden 
Ages,” by Amelia Gere Mason, or of 
“Woman and the Law,” by George 
James Bayles, lecturer at Columbia 
University. The new “Century Book 
for Mothers” will be a popular Christ- 
mas gift thisseason. It is “the great 
question-answerer in the nursery.” 


CLEVELAND MOFFETT is the author 
of “Careers of Danger and Daring,” 
which The Century Co. issues in at- 
tractive style, with numerous illustra- 
tions by Jay Hambidge and George 
Varian. The author has taken down 
at first hand the stories of the men of 
whom he writes,—steeple climbers, 
divers, balloonista, and others. It is 
a stirring book and will make a capital 
gift for boys. Captain Slocum’s “ Sail- 
ing Alone Around the World” is an- 
other book that stirs the blood and 
incidentally teaches a good lesson. 
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Tue “THUMB-NAIL” series, which 
The Century Co. has been issuing for 
a number of years past, is enriched 
this year by two little books that will 
appeal to a large number of people. 
One is a collection of the most strik- 
ing passages from the speeches and 
letters of Abraham Lincoln, edited 
by R. W. Gilder, and the other is a 
collection of the best translations of 
the odes of Horace, made by various 
authors, 


PRESIDENT ROOSE- 
VELT’S books will be es- 
pecially popular this 
year. His “Ranch Life 
f and the Hunting Trail,” 

weve With Remington’s strik- 

ing illustrations, has re- 

cently been issued in a new edition at 

a reduced price. It now costs $2.50. 

“Hero Tales from American History,” 

is Mr. Roosevelt’s book for boys, 

written in conjunction with Senator 

Lodge, and “The Strenuous Life” is 

a collection of his speeches and 
addresses. 





Goop StToRy-BookKs are always in 
order at Christmas, and among the 
leading novels of the day are Dr. 
Mitchell’s “Circumstance”; Miss 
Runkle’s famous “Helmet of Na- 
varre”; “Tom Beauling,” the new 
story by Gouverneur Morris, which 
has taken immensely with the critics; 
“An Oklahoma Romance,” Mrs. Can- 
dee’s new story; “Mistress Joy,” the 
new historical novel by two Southern 
women; “God Save the King,” by Ron- 
ald MacDonald; Hamlin Garland’s lat- 
est book, ‘‘ Her Mountain Lover”; and 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 
The latter has a decided Christmas 
flavor. Lovers of Dr.S. Weir Mit- 
chell’s work will be glad to know that 
a complete edition of his fiction, in ten 
attractive and uniform volumes, has 
been issued. Dr. Mitchell’s latest 
work, “Circumstance,” is having a 
large sale. 


AMONG the new books for boys and 
girls are ‘‘A Frigate’s Namesake,” by 
Alice Balch Abbot, which is described 
as “one long breath of patriotism,” 
and “The Junior Cup,” by Allen 
French, a bright, strong book for boys. 
The Century Co. has recently issued 
a little booklet containing an analysis 
of the best books for boys and girls, 
telling to just what age the different 
books are adapted ana to what sex. 
A copy will be sent by The Century 
Co., Union Square, New York, on re- 
quest. 








“A COMPLETE EDUCATION 


For the child of the period” is the Philadelphia 
Call’s characterization of 


ST. N ICHOLAS Yiehen Filip 


If you want your boys and girls to grow up 
familiar with the best literature and art, and with 
their best impulses quickened, let them have 
St Nicholas Magazine. It is ab- 
solutely unique in the literature 
of the world. Secretary Hay says 
of it: ‘‘l donot know.a publication 
where a bright-minded child can 
get so much profit, without the 
possibility of harm, as in its fas- 
cinating pages. ’’ 


IN 1902 


some new features are to be intro- 
duced into St. Nicholas—oneis the printing of long 
Stories complete in a single number—no serials. 


NATURE STUDY 


is a part of every number of St. Nicholas. The 
young readers ask questions, and they are 
answered in the ‘‘Nature and Science’’ depart- 
ment, to which many of the best-known natural- 
ists of the country contribute. Private schools 
subscribe to St. Nicholas for this alone. The 
‘St. Nicholas League” is an organization of 
St. Nicholas readers wherein prizes are offered 
for the best pictures, stories, poems, etc. The 
well-known artist, Howard Pyle offered a free 
scholarship to a recent League prize-winner. 


ST. NICHOLAS ¢ ©#242"4~ 


GIFT. 

The year of St. Nicholas begins with the Nov- 
ember number. We will send the November 
and December numbers free of charge 
to all new subscribers who send a 
year’s subscription beginning with 
January, 1902. If you wish, we will 
send the November and December 
numbers to your own address, with 
a handsomely printed certificate show- 
_ nn is entitled to a . 
year’s subscription to St. Nicholas, the &%& 
"5 rs ” You can give this 
at Christmas, with the November and Decem- 
ber numbers, and the magazine will go direct to 
the recipient of your gift for the whole year, be- 
ginning with the January number. The price of 
St. Nicholas is $3 a year. Remitto the publishers 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Sq., New York. 





“Say, did you see the last 
‘St. Nicholas’ ?” 
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D. APPLETON G&G COMPANY'S } 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 





The Quiberon Touch 


A Romance of the Sea. By Cyrus TowNsEND | A Novel. 


delicacy of style with which the story is 
written, and some of the love scenes are 
tender enough to make them a handbook 
for the sentimental.”—New York Journal. 


Some Women | Have Known 


force. 


cloth, $1.50. 

* Such clear-cut, life-like pictures that one 
wishes most devoutly the author would 
hasten to make the acquaintance of more 
women, 80 that he might give us the benefit 
of his observations.” —Philadelphia Tele 
graph. 


Shipmates , 

A volume of Salt-Water Fiction. By MorGan 
RoBeRtTson, author of * Masters of Men,’ 
ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“We consider Mr. Morgan Robertson as 
by all means the best sea-story writer of 
this decade. All the stories are good 
and some of them so quaint that they are 
almost original in scheme.’’—Philaaetphia 
/nquirer. 


Shacklett 


A Story of American Politics. 
Barr, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

* The story shows exceptional skill on the 
part of the author, a ia acquaintance 
with human nature and especially that 
phase of it which deals in statecraft and 
the intrigues of the successful public oftice- | 
holder.”— hicago Journal. 


The Teller 


* David 
cloth, $1.00. 


story written by 
Noyes Westcott. 


in “The T 


David Harum 
A Story of 
Noyes WEstcorr. 


By WALTER : 
a biography 


Heermans. 
EDITION DE LUXE. 





_ 


lustrations. 
cloth, $10.00 net. 


FS me cn anh ei att ieett 


The Eternal City 


By Haut Carne, author of ** The 


“One of the great, if not the 
book of the year.””—San Francisco Buvletin. 


‘A powerful novel, inspired by a lofty 
conception, and carried 
It is the greatest thing that Hall 


By Epwarp Noyes Westcott, 
Harum.” 


The publishers of ‘David Harum”’ have 

the pleasure of presenting the only other 

the lamented 

Mr. Westcott’s business 

life lay with oractical financial matters, and 

Teller” he has drawn upon his 
knowledge of life in a bank. 


American Life. 
With 70 full-page and 
text pictures by B. West Clinedinst, and 
other text designs by C. D. Farrand, and ae er 

of the author by 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, $2.00. 
Printed in tints, 
copperplate photogravures and other il- 


Large paper, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 


BOOO888S2 GB 6882888 FS FESS SSSE 82688 G84 5S488448 OB 


A Nest of Linnets 


By F. Frankrorr Moore, author of ‘The 


Brapy, author of “ For the Freedom of 5 99 + . 
*hriatian.”? “The sorry essamy Bride A Gray Eye or So,” etc. 
the Sea.” “The Grip of Honor,” ete. Christian,” ‘The Manxman,” “The Bond- Siesteahed. a ‘cloth. $1 ‘t. 
0 ale 5 nT, x0) ay 7? ata € " 
W ith Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. man, The Deemster,” etc. 12mo cloth, “An able, refined grouping of famous 
“Nothing could exceed the charm and $1.50. men and women into living beings that is 


really fascinating.’’— Baltimore Herald. 
NEW JUVENILES 


In the Days of Audubon 


reatest: 


out with unusual 


, , ad.?? By Hezextan Burrerwortu. Illustrated. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, author of “ God’s Sl a ae ras 12mo, cloth, $1.20 net; postage 14 cents 
Fool,” ete. With frontispiece. 12mo, additional. 


In this day of growing interest in nature 
study and the observation of birds, it has 
been a happy thought for Mr. Butterworth 
to prepare a story of the interesting and 
curious life of Audubon, for the benefit of 
young readers. 


Lincoln in Story 


The Life of the Martyr President told in 
Authenticated Anecdotes. Edited _ b; 
SILIAs G. Prarr. [lustrated. 12mo, cloth 
75 cents net; postage 9 cents additional. 
This interesting book offers a narrative of 

Lincoln’s life, composed of the best stories 

told by and about the Martyr President. 


Captain of the Crew 


By Rau pH Henry Barbour. Illustrated by 
Relyea. 12mo, cloth, $1.20 net; 

Le A 14 cents additional. 

Mr. Barbour has made himself a master 
of sport in fiction for young readers. This 
new book by the author of “ For the Honor 
of the School,” and “ The Half Back,’’ is 
one of those fresh, graphic, delightful 
stories of school life that appeal to all 
healthy boys and girls. 


author of 
Illustrated. 12mo, 


tdward 


By Epwarp 


Forbes 
with 


uncut. svo, 





CROWELL’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 





HANDY VOLUME SETS 


Bulfinch’s Age of Fable, Age of Chivalry, and 


Legends of Charlemagne 
8 volumes. $2.25; limp leather, $3.75; half calf, $6.00. 


Colonial Prose and Doctry. 1607-1775 


Edited by Witu1aM P. TRENT and B. W. WELLS. 3 volumes. $2.25; 
limp leather, $3.75; half calf, $6.00. 


Keats’s Complete Works 


Edited by H. Buxton Forman. 5 volumes. $3.75; limp leather, 
$6.25; half calf, $10.00. 


TWO VOLUME SETS 
Duruy’s History of the World 


2volumes. Illustrated. $4.00; half calf, $7.50. 


Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic 


2 volumes. Illustrated. $4.00; half calf, $7.50. 
‘The Tower of London 











BOOKS for YOVNG PEOPLE 





Pine Ridge Plantation 


By Witx1AM Dryspae. Illustrated. $1.50. 


TalKs with Great WorKers 


By 0.8. Marpen. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Little Arthur’s Greece 


By Artuur 8. WaLpote. Illustrated. $1.25. 


Dames and Davghters of the Young Republic 


By GERALDINE Brooks. Illustrated. $1.50. 


RELIGIOUS BOOK,S 
Doctrine and Deed 


By Cuartes E. JEFFerson,D.D. $1.50. 


Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers 


By Cares E. JEFFERSON. D.D. $1.00. 


The Ministry of Comfort 


By J. R. Mixer, D.D. $0.75. 








By anh Drxon. 2 volumes. Illustrated. $4.00; half | Cc H O I Cc E B O OK L E T SJ 
Flowers from Persian Poets : : 
Edited by N. H. DoLE and Br~ieE M. WALKER. 2volumes. Illus- Loving My Neighbor 


trated. $4.00; half calf, $7.50. 


Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days, and 
of the Young Republic 


By GERALDINE Brooks. 2 volumes. Illustrated. § $4.00 = half 
calf, $7.501 


For,sale:byfbooksellers or sent postpaid on receiptiof: price. 


By J. R. Mitter, D. D. Illustrated. 


Saul 


By Rosert Brownina. Illustrated. $0.60. 


Stevenson’s Attitude to Life 
By Pror. Joun F. Genune. $0.60. 


$0.60. 


Send for free illustrated catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL §& CO., 426-428 West Broadway, New York 
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WORKING TEACHERS’ LIBRARY 





FIVE HANDSOME 
VOLUMES 


covering the whole field of pedagogical litera- 
ture, meeting fully and satisfactorily all the 
needs of the public school teacher. 





1, The Theory and Practice of Teaching 


By Davin P. PAGE. 


2. The Teacher in Litera- 
ture. 


A discussion by seventeen classi- 
cal writers, with chapter on “ The 
Schoolmaster,” by Dr. B. A. H1ns- 
DALE. 


3. Dractical Lessons in Sci- 
ence. 


By Dr. J. T. ScovELL. Full of 
easy experiments suited to the or- 
dinary school-room. 


4, Practical Lessons in Dsy- 
chology. 


By Dr. Wa. O. Kroun. A book 
which covers, in a clear and con- 
cise manner, the “ common-sense ” 
phase of the teacher’s qualifications. 


5. The Manual of Useful In- 


formation. 
Carefully classified facts and fig- 
ures for use in the school-room or 
home circle. 





The above books are printed on 
heavy paper, bound in twilled silk 
cloth, gilt back and side stamps 
marbled edges, boxed er sold 
separately. 

Per set, - - 

Per volume - - 


- $6.00 
- $1.50 





No Teacher Can Afford to be Without this Valvable Set. 








SOUTH AMERICA: SOCIAL, IN- 
DUSTRIAL, AND POLITICAL. 


By Frank G. CARPENTER, the famous traveler. Cloth, 
$3.00 ; Half Moroeco, $4.00 ; Full Morocco, $5.00. 


GLIMPSES OF THE WORLD. 


By Joun L. SropparD, the eelebrated lecturer. Beauti- 
ful views from every country. Cloth, $4.50. 


LIVING PICTURES FROM THE ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. 


By Dr. L. Heck, of the Berlin Zoological Gardens. 
Half-tones, 11x14. Cloth, $3.00. 


WERNER’S UNIVERSAL EDUCATOR. 
The best educator on the market. Brought right up to 
date. Cloth, $4.00 ; Half Moroeco, $5.50; Dark Em- 
bossed Sheep, marbled edges, $6.00. 


WAR-TIME ECHOES 
and MARTIAL RECITATIONS. 


Two handsome books of poems, ete., compiled by 
James H. Brown EE, Prof. of Oratory, Rhetoric, 
and Literature, State Normal School, Ill. Cloth, 
gold lettered, $1.00 ; Paper binding, 50 cents, each. 





INDIAN CLUB SWINGING. 


By Frank E. MILLER, Champion Indian Club Swinger 
and Juggler of North America. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.00, 


THE MADONNA AND CHRIST. 


By FRANKLIN Epson BELDEN. A pictorial containing 
beautiful half-tone pictures. White Buckram bind- 
ing, gold stamped. A dainty gift book. $1.00. 


WORDS AS THEY LOOK, AND HOW 
TO SPELL THEM. 


By Wa. T.C. Hype. socents. 


DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS AND 
ANTONYAS. 


(VEST-POCKET SIZE.) 
Leather, socents ; cloth, 25 cents. 


SAALFIELD’S VEST-POCKET PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY. 


Leather, so cents ; Cloth, 25 cents. 


SCENIC AMERICA. 


By Joun L. Stopparp. Views of the Capitol, Wash- 
ington Monument, etc., ete. Cloth, $1.25 








100-PAGE. CATALOGUE SENT FREE UPON REQUEST. 


THE SAALFIELD 


DUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Akron, Ohio. 
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HISTORY of the UNITED STATES 


By ALLEN C. THOMAS, A.M. 
" Author of an Elementary History of the United States 

This new edition of 1901 has been entirely rewritten adapted to the grammar grades, and the story 
brought down to 1901. It is absolutely accurate, is well proportioned and the most attractive, as well 
as the most useful United States History yet published, This history has had a very phenomenal sale. 
The first edition printed in June, was thought to be sufficient for the present year. However, it was 
necessary to print a second edition in July of 25,000 copies and a third in September, of 50,000 copies. Half 
leather. 590 pages. 200 illustrations. 40 maps. Price, $1.00 


ALBERT LEONARD, President of the Michigan System of Normal Schools: ‘‘ I have examined with more than 
ordinary interest Thomas’s United States History. It is hard to see how a better school history could be written.” 





CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


By J. R. FLICKINGER, A. M., Sc. D. 

A historical and analytic study of civil institutions as de- 
veloped in the States and in the United States. The book 
is national in scope, is adapted for use in every state in the 
Union. Cloth. 374 pages. Price, $1.00. 

PROF. CHARLES W. MANN, Lewis Institute: 


“An epoch making book and above alla rational book. Correct 
in proportion and correct in method.” 


ENGLISH HISTORY STORIES 


Edited by H. P. WARREN. 

Treats in a clear and charming style the important events 
and characters in English History from the time of Cesar to 
Queen Victoria. These stories are arranged in historical 
sequence and grouped in their proper relations. They are 
adapted to the upper grammar grades or the first year in 
the high school. 200 illustrations and maps. 492 pages. 
Beautifully printed and bound. Price, 80 cents. 











A NEW PRACTICAL SPELLER 


By JAMES H. PENNIMAN. 

Contains six thousand difficult common words, selected and 
arranged in accordance with the best and most recent ideas 
on the subject of spelling. “Dictation exercises at the bottom 
of every page. Boards. 160 pages. Price, 20 cents. 

SUPT. W. N. HAILMANN, Dayton, Ohio: 


“Practical in its features, right in its thoughtful arrangement 
of words and its dictation exercises.” 


JOYNES=MEISSNER GERMAN GRAMMAR 


_ Steadily increases in sales—the past year three and a half 
times as much as any previous year. Halt leather. Price, $1.12. 


FRASER AND SQUAIR FRENCH GRAMMAR 


New this year, yet already in a ¢hird large edition. 
Half leather. Price, $1.12 
PROF. FE. W. OLMSTED, Cornet! Univ.: 


“T have not yet seen a grammar that so well satisfies my require 
ments, none so admirably arranged, so progressive or so practical.” 














D. C. HEATH G CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


LONDON CHICAGO 








THEGREAT WHITE 
WAY 


A record of an unusual Voyage of 
Discovery and some Romantic Love 
Affairs amid Strange Surroundings. 
By Albert Bigelow Paine. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
“The best thing of the sort I’ve seen since 


* Gulliver’s Travels.’*”*»—Joshua Slocum, 
author of “Sailing Alone Around the World.” 





THE ORDEAL OF ELIZABETH 


A Vivid Picture of Modern Society. The Love Story of 
an American Elizabeth. Ornamental cloth, gilt ‘top, 
$1.50. Frontispiece by T. Allan Gilbert. 


A DRONE AND A DREAMER 


By Nelson Lloyd, author of “ The Chronic Loafer.” II- 
justrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘* Comes like a breath from some far sweet land of cleanness and 
beauty. It is difficult to conceive of anything more charming and 
delightful.””—Chicago Evening Post. : : 

‘* One of the best books of the season. A charming story, deli- 
cate, humorous, and interesting.’’—N. Y. Life. 











“* We were Strangers and They Took Us In.’’ 


THE VAN DWELLERS 


A Strenuous Quest for a Home. By Albert Bigelow 
Paine. 
“Too true to life to be classed with fiction.”-—Detroit Free Press. 
“ Told in a delicious vein of humor. Smacks of Stockton at his 
best.” —Pittsburgh Chronicle. 
Capitally illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 





THE COLBURN PRIZE 


Fully illustrated. Gabrielle E. Jackson. Cloth, $1.00. 
Dedicated to the School Girls Throughout the Land. 
An exquisite edition of one of the most popular stories 
ever printed in the St. Nicholas Magazine. 


THE BILLY STORIES 


Fully illustrated. Eva Lovett. Cloth, $1.00. A most 
amusing collection of stories told from the boy’s point 
of view. Billy as a Pirate, Author, Rough Rider, etc., 
will be keenly enjoyed by all. 


TWO SIDES OF A QUESTION 


Cloth, $1.50. By May Sinclair. Life from a Woman’s 
Point of View. A Book to Read, Think Over, and 
Discuss. 

‘* A masterpiece.””—The Bookman. 











THE SCREEN 


By Paul Bourget. Fully illustrated, gilt top, $1.25. A 
Society Love Story in Paris and London. 





LACHMI BAI—The Jeanne D’Arc 


of India 


By Michael White. Ornamental cloth, $1.50. Fully il- 
lustrated. A strong, historical novel dealing with the 
Sepoy Rebellion. 





Sold Everywhere. 





# J. F. TAYLOR & CO., New York. 
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New Fall Books. UP AND DOWN THE New Fall Books. 


MISTRESS BRENT | SANDS OF GOLD WHITE APRONS 


A story of Lord Baltimore's Colony in 1638. By Lucy A New Edition of MAUD WILDER Goopwin’s favorite 
M. THRUSTON. Illustrated by CH. GRUNWALD. By, Fm mp my og Mey y, of the very successful | “¢ojonial Romance. Colored frontispiece, etc. 

















A charming Maryland romance, with a real | ———_———_ 
woman, Margaret Brent, for the central char- | A story of the Present Time, the events occur- 
acter, | ring in an American seashore town. 


Equals in interest “Sir Christopher” and “The 
Head of a Hundred.” By the same author. 




















12mo, $1.50. 12mo, $1.50. 12mo, $1.50. 


LITTLE MASTERPIECES A JAPANESE MISCELLANY 
By ALPHONSE DavpET. A new illustrated edition | JOY AND STRENGTH FOR THE PIL- | By, Larcapio Heary, A new book by the author of 


comprising “Letters from My Mill” and “ Monday ** In Ghostly Japan,” “Shadowings,” etc. Dlustrated, 
Tales.’’2 vols. 16mo. In box. $2.50. GRIM’S DAY 12mo, $1.60 net. Postpaid $1.73. 


TYPES OF NAVAL OFFICERS By Many W. Truzs79N, A Companion Book to Dai MAIDS AND MATRONS OF NEW FRANCE 


< + ” ;j i +] > 
An important new book. By Captain ALFRED T. Raval ponte eg ty eS te ee GLae editions. A series of historical sketches of the Pioneer Women 


MAHAN. Six photogravure portraits. 8vo, $2.50 net. i of Canada by Mary SIFTON PEpPzR. Illustrated 
Postpaid, $2.68. Postpaid 88c., $1.09 and $1.3. 12mo, #1.50 net. Postpaid $1.65.- : 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL IN BOOKS | DEAFNESS AND CHEERFULNESS FIRST PRINCIPLES OF NURSING 


LILIAN WHITING’s new book, similar in treatment to ; , : ‘ 
the three volumes of “The World Beautiful.” 16mo, | By Rev. A. W. JACKSON, author of “James Martineau.” | A ractical book of home instruction. By ANNE R. 
81.00 net; decorated, $1.25 nef. Postage extra. 16mo, $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.08. ANNING. 16mo, $1.00 nef. Postpaid $1.07. 


THE POCKET BALZAC 


KATHARINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY’S unrivalled translations. With Photogravure frontispieces. Cemplete in 30 vols. 18mo; 
size, 414 in. x 654 in. Price, in cloth, $1.00 per volume; in limp leather, $1.25 per volume. Any ‘volume sold separately. 


FOR YOUNG READERS 























BRENDA’S SUMMER AT ROCKLEY | HIGH SCHOOL DAYS IN HARBORTOWN 
By HELEN LEAH REED, author of “ Brenda, her School and her Club.”’ Illus- By Lity F. WESSELHOEFT. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.33, 
trated, mo, $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.33. 
Oo THE MAGIC KEY 
AS THE GOOSE FLIES By ELizaBETH 8. TUCKER. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.00 net. Postpaid 81.10. 
By KATHARINE PYLE, author of ‘The Christmas Angel.’’ Illustrated, 12mo, 
$1.20 net. Postpaid $1.30. ; THE CAPTAIN OF THE SCHOOL 
LITTLE MEN caeeiaa eng $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.35. 
A new illustrated edition of Louisa _M. ALcoTT’s famous story. With 15 fall- D HOW THEY HELPED 
page illustrations by Reginald B. Birch. Crown 8vo, $2.00. By Mary P. WELLS SMITH, anthor of “The Young Puritans Series,” ete. Illus 
TEDDY: HER DAUGHTER ‘ trated, 0, $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.31. 
By ANNA CHAPIN Ray, author of “Teddy: Her Book.” Illustrated, 12mo, $1.20 MORGAN’S MEN 
net, Postpaid $1.32. By %Stp gg rel gather of “The Iron Star,” etc. Illustrated, mo, 
HOLLY-BERRY AND MISTLETOE ee 
A Christmas Romance of 1492. By Mary CAROLINE HYDE. Illustrated, 12mo, | THE STORY OF A LITTLE POET 
80 cts. net. Postpaid 88 cts. By SOPHIE CRAMP TaYLOR. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.35. 





LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY, Publishers, 254 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for illustrated holiday catalogue. 














Concerning Some Fall Books 


Tristram of Blent By Bread Alone 


By ANTHONY H By I. K. FRIEDMAN 
. oO OPE | Ln its 2nd Edition. A Story of the Steel-Workers. ‘‘ Zola has 
Ln its 25th Thousand. This is 


written many such wondrous prose epics, but this is the first to 
TRISTRAM generally acknowledged tobethe come from America. Almost inevitably it concerns a tremen- 
famous author’s most mature dous conflict between capital and labor. So meaty, so thought- 
work. The Brooklyn Eagle caisit | ful and absorbing an American novel 
‘“*the most entertaining novelthat | seldom comes to the reviewer's 
Anthony Hope has written.” “It | table."—Chicago Post. $1.50 

is another Zenda story in all that . 

Lincoln and Other 


makes Mr. Hope enjoyable read- 








ing,” says 7he Book - $1.50. 
g y man 1.50. ‘Poems 
, By EDWIN MARKHAM 
Life on the Stage In its and Edition. This is the first 
By CLARA MORRIS collection of the poet’s verse since 


faa d Editi é , £ th ‘‘The Man with the Hoe” was put 
n its 2nd Edition, These reminiscences contain many of the | i+ pook form. Among its contents 


same qualities which made her dramatic art supreme. Says | 2.9«Lincoin.” ‘The Sower.” “The 
Henry G Watterson: “No one who takes up ‘Life on the | wice of Labor.” and ‘The Angelus ” 
Stage’ will lay it down until he has finished it.” $1.50 e¢; post- “Edwin i is the poet of the 








paid, $1.62. century. His poem ‘The Sowers’ is even greater than his ‘Man 
S P re! with the Hoe.’”—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. $1 et, postpaid, $1.c8 
een in Germany : ; ; 
Payers arenes ep 0 Colonial Fights and Fighters 
y By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
With 56 ‘Illustrations, ‘*This is the modern form of the book As did ‘‘Ainerican Fights and Fighters " this book presents our 
of travels, bright as electricity, full of popular, practical infor- | Battle History in a form as charming as fiction. It will be found 
mation, as simple and straightforward as a personal letter.”— an excellent work for school libraries. With 16 full-page illus- 
New York Mail and Express. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.15. trations and maps. $1.20 met ; postpaid, $1.35. 





McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., Publishers, # # # NEW YORK. 
2 Tee TTT: MELROSE 
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MILTON BRADLEY CO/’S 


BOOKS "roe 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





HOLIDAY SONGS AND EVERY DAY SONGS 
AND GAMES 


By Emilie Poulsson. 
L, J. Bridgman on every page. 
the season. Cloth, $2.00. 


MOTHER STORIES 
By Maud Lindsay. With seventeen full-page illus- 


trations by Sarah Noble-Ives. This is a beautiful 
book, within and without. Attractive cloth cover, $1.00. 


IN THE CHILD’S WORLD 
By Emilie Poulsson. Just as good as ever. This is 
one of the best and most useful volumes of children’s 
stories and morning talks ever published. Some one 
has called it a library of children’s literature. Price, 
cleth and gilt, $2.00. 


PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD 
By Edward Wiebe. Always a valuable book. There 
is nothing better as a Guide to the Kindergarten. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


THE MESSAGE OF FROEBEL AND OTHER 
ESSAYS 

By Nora Archibald Smith. For mothers, kinder- 

gartners, and primary teachers. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 


Large border illustrations by 
The song book of 





A CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL SERVICE 
By Nora Archibald Smith. For the home, kinder- 
garten, and Sunday-school. Paper, 25 cents. 


MYTHS AND MOTHER PLAYS 
A delightful book by Sara E. Wiltse. 
silver, $1.00. 


HALF A HUNDRED STORIES 
A collection of simple, pleasing stories for children. 
Attractively bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
STORY TELLING WITH THE SCISSORS 
By M. Helen Beckwith. A book on Paper Cutting, 
full of silhouette illustrations. Price, boards, 50 cents. 
RAINY DAYS AND SUNNY DAYS 
By Kate Whiting Patch. A few pleasing stories for 
children. Price, paper, 25 cents. 
LOVE AND LAW IN CHILD TRAINING 
By Emilie Poulsson. A book for mothers. Cloth, $1.co. 
FOR GRACE AND PLEASURE 
By Martha McBarnes. A collection of marches, 
games, etc., with songs. Boards, 35 cents. 
MOTHER LORE 
Selected by Mary L.-Gaylord. Twelve sheets, 9 1-4 x 


11, containing fine pictures and quotations for 
mothers. Neatly put up. Price, 75 cents. 


Cloth and 





Send for Catalogue of Books and other helps and material for Kindergarten and Primary Scheel. 


PHILADELPHIA : 
1333 Arch Street. 


NEW YORK: 
ll East 16th Street. 
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STORIES OF 
THE COLLEGES 


Rattling tales by famous graduates. 


$1.20, net. 












DOROTHY FOX 


A re-issue of one of the most charm- 
ing and widely-read of love stories. 


By LOUIS PARR. 


Illustrated : $1.50 









GRIMM’S FAIRY 
TALES 


bounti- 








A new translation, 
fully illustrated. Frontispiece 
Decorated covers. 


$2.50 


in colors. 


Illuminated 





Cloth, $2, net. 


“* MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 





THE TRUE THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 


By WILLIAM E. CURTIS. 
: Half Levant, $5, net. 


ATLANTA: 
168 Peachtree Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO : 
122 McAllister Street. 


THE BELT OF 
SEVEN TOTEMS 


An exciting story of adventure 
By KIRK MUNROE. 


Illustrated $1.20, net. 
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BECAUSE OF 
CONSCIENCE 


A story of Huguenot Life by the always 
popular 


AMY E. BLANCHARD. 


Frontispiece $1.50 































OUT OF BOUNDS 


A series of capital stories of 
school-boy life 


By ROBERT COCHRANE 
Illustrated : $1.00, net 



































one and two room school-houses. 


Limp cloth. Illustrated. 


Publishers 3° J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, ss» Philadelphia 


COBURN’S SCHOOL DECORATION 


suggested to create from bare walls an attractive and educative interior. 


PRIZE RURAL SCHOOL HOUSES 


architects submitted designs. 
25 cents postpaid. 





A practical new book on making the school-room and grounds 
attractive. Here we have, in concrete form} ways and means 


Limp cloth. Illustrated. 25 cents, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York 


This new book is the result of a competition in which some 300 
It contains many suggestions for 
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Henry Holt & Co. 


29 W. 23d St, New York. 
378 Wabash Av., Cuicaco. 





A NEW VOLUME OF CHAMDLIN’S 
YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPAEDIA 


LITERATURE AND ART. Fully illustrated. 604 pp. 
$2.50 


Brief accounts of the great books in prose and verse (with brief 
sketches of their contents) of important short stories and poems, 
notable chararacters and objects in fiction, celebrated buildings, 
famous statues and pictures, and many of the most important 
operas, songs, and other music. 


EARLIER VOLUMES with numerous illustrations $2.50 each. 
COMMON THINGS PERSONSand PLACES GAMES and SPORTS 





MRS. CONKLIN’S AMERICAN POLITICS 
‘ To the Death of Lincoln. 


POPULARLY TOLD. 435 pp. 
postage, 14c. 


Beginning with chapters on The Old Dominion and The New 
England Theocracy, the author describes The Beginning of the 
Struggle for Constitutional Liberty, A United Resistance, A Con- 
tinental Question, The Revolution, The Confederation, The Con- 
stitution and the First Election, and then takes up the presidencies 
from Washington to Lincoln. 


THOMAS AND HERVEY’S GERMAN 
READER AND THEME BOOK 


By Pror. Catvin THomas and Wo. A. Hervey, both of Columbia. 
438 pp. 12mo, $1.00, mez. 
Contains carefully graded selections for early reading, together 


with composition exercises based on the text. It has references to 
the author’s Practical German Grammar. 


i12mo. $1.50, mez, 





BRITTON’S MANUAL OF THE FLORA OF 
THE NOQTHERN STATES AND CANADA 


By Pror. N. L. Britton, Director of the New York Botanical 
Garden. x—1080 pp. 8vo. $2.25, met. 


This book contains about 4500 descriptions or probably over a 
third more than any other manual of the subject. 


Pror. Conway MAcMILLAN, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: ** This work will at once take its place as the stand- 
ard manual of the region that it covers. Itis far superior to any 
other work of its class ever published in America.” 


KELLOGG’S ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY 


By Pror. Vernon L, Kettoca, of Stanford University. xv— 
402 pp. 12m0,. $1.20 #eé. 


A fully illustrated high-school text-book which:provides for work 
(a) in the laboratory, including the study of structure by dissection 
and of physiology by observations; [0] in the field, observing the 
habits and behavior of animals and their relations to each other 
and :o their surroundings; and [ce] in the classroom, discussing 
the significance, relations,and general application of the observed 
facts, and teaching the elements of classification and distribution. 


ProF. GEORGE MAcLosKIE, of Princeton: “An excellent book, 
with useful directions for laboratory work, and the kind of infor- 
mation that both teachers and students require, also with abund- 
ance of fine illustrations. After careful examination I can bear 
testimony that its statements are reliable and clearly put, so that 
I would recommend it as one of the best introductory books in 
Zoology.” 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY'S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


THE ARNOLD PRIMER 
By Saran LovisE AkNnoLp, Supervisor of 
Schools, Boston; joint author of ‘“ Step- 
ping Stones to Literature.” Cloth. 128 
. Artistically illustrated in color and 
Blxck-and-white. 80 cents. 


OUR FIRST SCHOOL BOOK 


By Cargig 8S. Ferris. 112 pp. Over 300 
illostrations ; color and black-and-white. 


30 cents. 


THE SILVER SERIES OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEXT-BOOKS 


(Newest Issues.) 


Heyse’s “‘ Unter Brudern.”” Edited by Emit 
Kerrier, Columbia University. (In pres.) 

Schiller’s ‘‘Die Braut von Messina.”’ Edited 
by W. H. Carrutu, Ph. D., University of 
Kansas. 194 pp. 60 cents. 

An Elementary German Reader. By FREDER- 


1cK Lutz, A.M., Albion College. (/n press.) 

Germany and the Germans By A. LopE- 
man, A.M., Michigan State Normal] Col- 
lege. 189pp. Map. 60 cents. 


Manzoni’s ‘I Promessi Sposi.’’? (Abridged.) 
Edited by Moarrz Levi, A.B., University 
of Michigan. 350 pp. Juxtready. 

Carrion and Aza’s Zaragueta. Edited by 
Grorat C. Howxanp, A. M., University 
of Chicago. 120pp. 50 cents. 

A Spanish Anthology. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by J. D. M. Forp. 
Ph. D., Harvard University. 487 pp. $1.25. 

An Elementary French Reader. By Gaston 
a" Washington University. 397 pp, 

1.00. 





/ ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 

For Grammar Grades. By Davin M. SEN- 
SENIG and RoBErt F. ANDe&Rson, authors 
of The New Complete Arithmetic, In- 
structors in Mathematics, State Normal 
School, West Chester, Penn. (/n press.) 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


_ By GEorGE GraFton Witson, Ph. D., 
Professor. in Brown University, and 
GeuRGE Fox Tucker, Ph. D., lately Re- 
porter of Decisions of the Supreme 
udicial Court of Mass. 482pp. $1.75. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF COMMERCE. By Freperick R. 
Cuow, Ph. D., Wisconsin State Normal 
School. Iilustrated: 230 pp. $1.25. 


BUSINESS LAW 


By Tuomas Rarsuen Wuite, B. L., 
LL. B., Lecturer on Law in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 367 pp. $1.25. 


PLANS FOR BUSY WORK 


Prepared by the Boston Primary Teach- 
ers’ Association. Edited by Saran 
Louise ARNOLD. Illustratad. 50 cents, 


A GRADED LIST OF POEMS AND 
STORIES. For use in schools. Com- 
piled by CuartEs B. GILBERT, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Rochester, N. Y., and 
Apa VAN Stone Harris, Supervisor of 
Primary Schools and Kindergartens, 
Rochester. 45 pp. 30 cents. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE (Revised Eait’n) 


For use in schools, homes, and Bands of 
Mercy. By Sarau J.Eppy. 1386 pp. 30cts. 








ASGARD STORIES ~ 


Tales from Norse Mythology. By Mary 
H. Foster and Maser H. Cummines 
128 pp. Illustrated. 36 cents. “eee 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


By W. Fisoer Markwick and WILLIAM 
A. SMITH. 362 Pp. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
(The Woria and Its People Series ) 


SEVEN GREAT AMERICAN POETS 


By Beatrice Hart. Illustrated. 323 pp. 
90 cents. 


FORENSIC DECLAMATIONS 


ed A. Howry EspEensHabDk, Instructor in 
Rhetoric and Elocution in the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 214pp. 50 cents." 


FRESHMAN ENGLISH AND THEME- 
CORRECTING in Harvard College 


By C. T. Copeianp, Lecturer in English 


Literature, and H. M. Riwwgour, In- 
structor in English, Harvard University. 
124 pp. $1.00. 


THE SILVER SERIES OF .CLASSICS 
(Newest Issues.) 
Shelley’s Adonais and Alastor 
Edited by Chas. G. D. Roperrs. (In press.) 
Eliot’s ‘* Silas Marner ”’ 
Edited by C.L. Maxcy. 
Tennyson’s “‘ The Holy 6: 
Edited by Sopais Jewerrt, Wellesiey 
College. 35 cents. 
Poems of Robert Burns 
Edited by CHartes W. Kent, University 
of Virginia. 25 cents 
Selected Essays of Charles Lamb 
Edited by Ennest DressEL NorTH. 30c. 


Williams Coll. 35c. 
rail ” 





SILVER, BURDE 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAG 
29-33 EastI9thSt. 219-223ColumbusAve. 378-388 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 





oO PHILADELPHIA 








TT G COMPANY, Publishers 


ATLANTA 
135 Whitehall St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
319-325 Sansome St. 
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THE 


WAS THE FIRST AND IS THE FIRST. 





It is built for work ; 
and it never falls to do its work. 





Remington Iypewri ter. 


It was alone at the start, it has led ever since, and it leads to-day. 
Steady progress at all points has kept it at the front 
simply built and strongly built 
work ; hard work ; constant work ; 


It does the best 
work and keeps 
doing it for the 
longest time 


WYCKOFF, — & BENEDICT. 327 on New York 


It is 
long 

















DANA ESTED &CO.5 HOLIDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS 





New Cabinet Edition. 





THE COMPLETE WORKS OF | 


THOMAS CARLYLE 


Containing copious annotations 
and an introduction by Dr. 
RoLFeE. Illustrated with one hun- 
dred and thirty etchings and pho- 
togravures. 

Complete sets, cloth, 12mo, 26 
vols., $39.00. 

Complete sets, 12mo, half calf or 
morocco, $78.00. 


Fourth Béitun, 
GEOFFREY STRONG 


By Lavra E. RIcHARDs. 

A wholesome and fascinating ro- 
mance of a New England seaboard 
village. 

“ Laura Richards’s masterpiece.” 

—Cambridge Tribune. 

Tall 16mo. Dlustrated. 75 cents. 





REYNARD, THE FOX 


New illustrated edition, contain- 
ing more than 12 origina 
ings by J. J. Mora 

Quarto, cloth, $1.50. 


TRAVELER TALES OF 
CHINA 
By Hezexi1an BurrERWwoRTH. 


Fully illustrated from photo- 
graphs and artists’ sketches. 


Octavo, cloth, $1.50 





‘aw- 
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New Cabinet Edition 


THE ROMANCES OF 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS 


A new translation by KATHERINE 
Prescott WORMELEY and other 
well-known scholars. Illustrated 
with one hundred and seventy 
etchings and photogravures. Like 
thefother Cabinet editions, it will 

sold in complete sets or as sepa- 
rate works. 

Complete sets, cloth, 12mo, & 


vols., $51.00. Complete sets, 12mo, | 


34 vols., half calf or morocco, $102, 


A YEAR BOOK OF FAMOUS 


LYRICS 


Compiled by FrEDERIC LAWRENCE 
KNOWLES. 


Lyrical masterpieces arranged 
for daily reading or memorizing. 
Introduction, full indexes, explan- 
atory notes. = 16 — portraits 
More than 

Small ee aan. “cilt top, $1.50. 





Handy Volume Edition. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S COM- 
PLETE WORKS 


New oiiion. “pr Novels, 
Poems, Essays, and Life 
GEORGE Wins COOKE. Tilarated 
with photogravures and full-page 
engravings. 

Complete em small 12mo, 
12 vols.,$15.00. Same, half crushed 
levant or three-quarters calf, $30.00 


AMONG THE GREAT 
MASTERS OF ORATORY ; 


oR, ScENES From THE LIVES ~ 
Famous ORATORS: 

Descriptive text by WALTER Row- 

LANDS. Illustrated with 82 half- 


tone reproductions of celebrated |~ 


portraits and paintings. 


Small 12mo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, 
$1.50. Same, thr 


| rocco, $8.00. 











EIGHT CHARMING JUVENILES (Illustrated) : 





Chatterbox for 1901 
Small 4to, $1.25. 


The Tin Owl Stories 
By Wit1u1aM Rose. Small 4to,$1 00 





Where Was the Little Whit € 


Dog? 
By MarGARET JOHNSON. 4to,75cts. 


Fernley House 
By Lavra E. RicHarps. 
Square 16mo, $1. 1. 





Our Jim; or the Power of 
Example 


By Epwarp 8. Exuis. 12mo, $1.25. 








With Taylor on the Rio 
Grande 

By Caprarn Raupu BoneEsILL. 
12mo, $1.25. 


Two Boys in the Blue Ridge 
By W.G. PaRKER. 12mo, $1.25. 








When We aa the 


Gaspee 
By James Ot1s. Small 4to, 75 cts. 








A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH 


BIRDS 
By J. E. Hartina, F.LS., F.Z.8., 
Member of the British Be E28. 
ists’ Union. Illustrated by thirty- 
ve plates in color, after original 
drawings by the lateProf. Schlegel. 
One vol., thick octavo (net) $15. 





AMONG THE GREAT MAS- 
TERS OF PAINTING ; 


OR, Sonne FROM THE Lives OF 
Famous ARTISTS. 
Descriptive text by WALTER Row- 
LANDs. With 82 half-tone illustra- 
tions. Uniform with Amony the 
Great Masters of vratory. 
ee, cloth, gilt top, boxed, 


, three-quarters morocco,$8 








; on Sena of Heart Series’’ 


ee-quarters mo- | 


Five New Volumes. 


| Each, illustrated, thin 12mo, 50 cts 





What Came to Winifred 
ELizaBETH TmMLow. 








Madame Angora 
Harriet A. CHEEVER. 





The Double Prince 
Frank M. BIcKNELL. 


The Rose and the Ring 
W. M. THACKERAY. 








The Grasshopper’s Hop 
ZITELLA COCKE. 











DANA ESTES & CO. # Publishers, Boston. 
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Lonemans, Green, & Cos NEW BOOKS 





New Novel by Edna Lyall 
IN SPITE OF ALL 


By EpnA LYALL, author of “ Donovan,” “‘ Doreen,” “ Hope 
The Hermit,” etc. The principal action of the story 
takes place between 1640 and 1646, while England was 
the scene of Civil War. These were stormy days, and 
they afford the author much opportunity for thrilling 
situation and suspense. Some of the scenes and some 
of the characters are historical. There is a strong 
love element. 


“There are few novelists of the present_day whose writings are 
better known and liked than those of Edna Lyall. They are always 
ghee. 7.7 and wholesome, and delightful reading.”- Aaverti:er, 

ortiand. 


THE ART OF BUILDING A HOME 


A Collection of Lectures and Illustrations. By BARRY 
PARKER and RAYMOND UNWIN. With 68 Full-Page 
Plates reproduced from Plans, Line Drawings, Wash 
Drawings, and Photographs. Large crown 8vo, pp. 
vi.-133, gilt top, $3.75 ez; by mail, $3.90. 





Books for Children 
THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 8 Plates in Color and 
Numerous Other Full-Page and Text Illustrations by 
H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $1.60 mez. 
By mail $1.75. 

This is a new collection of Fairy Stories in continuation of the 
series of which ‘‘ The Blue Fairy Book” was the initial volume. A 
new feature in this year’s book is found in the original drawings in 
color by Mr. Ford, which have been added to the black-and-white 
pictures usually provided. 





OLIVER CROMWELL 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A., Hon. D.C.L.. 
Oxford, Litt.D., Cambridge, etc. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, $1.50 met, by mail, $1.62. 


‘The most concise and comprehensive account of the Protector 
now obtainable. Itis also the most competent and trastwortby.”— 


Globe 
THE MUSICAL BASIS OF VERSE 


A Scientific Study of the Principles of Poetic Composition. 
By J. P. DABNEY. Crown 8vo, pp. xi.-269. Cloth, $1.60. 
ConTENTs: I. The Inherent Relation between Music and Verse 


--II. The Arts of Sound—III Differentiated Motion—IV. Melody—V. 
Metric Forms—VI. Heroics—VII. Beauty and Power—Index. 


INDIVIDUALITY AND THE MORAL AIM 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Report presented to the Victoria University and the Gil 
christ Trustees, February, 1901 By H. THISELTON 
MARK. Crown 8vo, $1.50 mez, by mail, $1.60. 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S AUTO-GO-CART 


Illustrated in color by FLORENCE K. UPTON. With Verses 
by BERTHA Upton. Oblong 4to, boards, $1.50 nez,; 
by mail, $1.65. 


_‘* The startling realities of the ‘Golliwogg’ and the grotesque 
attitudes of his feminine retainers, to say nothing of the entertain- 
ing doggerel upon which the pictares are threaded, will exert an 
almost inexhaustible influence for the entertainment of four years 
old andfive. for absolute individuality and tenacity of charms 
there is no one to compare to the great black *Golliwog’ and his 
Dutch-doll friends.”—Literary World, Boston. 
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Ghe MERCHANT OF VENICE 


Is one of the most interesting of Shake- 
speare’s plays for elementary students. For 
such students an edition has been prepared by 
Professor Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 

The introduction treats of six main 
matters of importance about a play of Shake- 
speare : the Date, the Text, the Sources, the 
Language, the Action, the Characters,—in 
Professor Hale’s usual pleasing, helpful way, 
The toot-notes are carefully adapted to the 
needs of the student,—aiming to explain 
what would not occur to the elementary stu- 
dent or would not be easily looked up by 
him. 

The frontispiece shows the famous 
‘“‘Chandos” portrait of Shakespeare, trom the 
National Portrait Gallery, London. A spe- 
cially valuable edition. Price, paper; 124 
cents; cloth, 20 cents. 


Standard Literature Series, No. 49. Single, 112 pages. 











NOTE FOUR BOOKS 

Widely popular: Maury’s Elementary 
Geography, enlarged and revised, with its 
interesting text, new maps, full-page colored 
illustrations showing the people of each con- 
tinent and the style of their houses, etc. ; 
and Maury’s Manual of Geography, edition 
of 1901, in touch with the world’s geographic 
conditions, including new United States 
census figures. 

So, too, are Holmes’ New Readers, 
with their charming Science Stories inter- 
woven, their Good Literature features, their 
correlated teaching of Color, Form, etc., in 
the First Book; the New Clarendon Dic- 
tionary, a hand-book of rare excellence and 
convenience, with its 30,000 words, etc. 

Correspondence invited concerning these 
or other of our publications. 





UNIVERSITY : PUBLISHING : COMPANY 


43-47 East 10th Street, New York. 
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Remingtori lypewriter: 


WAS THE FIRST AND IS THE FIRST. 








It was alone at the start, it has led ever since, and it leads to-day. 
Steady progress at all points has kept it at the front 
simply built and strongly built 
work ; hard work ; constant work ; 


It is built for work : 
and it never falls to do its work. 


) 
Rem jn ton 


WYCKOFF, esorstzsciaid ah BENEDICT, 327 Broadway New York 


It does the best 
work and keeps 
doing it for the 
longest time 











It is 
long 











DANA ESTES & CO. HOLIDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS 





New Cabinet Edition. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE 


Containing copious annotations 
and an introduction by Dr. 
RoLFE. Illustrated with one hun- 
dred and thirty etchings and pho- 
togravures. 

Complete sets, cloth, 12mo, 26 
vols., $89. 

Complete sets, 12mo, half calf or 
morocco, 00. 


Fourth Edition. 
GEOFFREY STRONG 


By Lavra E. RicHarpDs. 

A wholesome and fascinating ro- 
mance of a New England seaboard 
village. 

“ Laura Richards’s masterpiece.” 

—Cambridge Tribune. 

Tall 16mo. Dlustrated. 75 cents. 





REYNARD, THE FOX 


New illustrated edition, contain- 
ing more than 1% original draw: 
ings by J. J. Mora 

Quarto, cloth, $1.50. 





TRAVELER TALES OF 
CHINA 


By Hezexian ButTreRWwORTH. 


Fully illustrated from photo- 
graphs and artists’ sketches. 


Octavo, cloth, $1.50 





New Cabinet Edition 


THE ROMANCES OF 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS 


A new translation by KATHERINE 
Prescott WORMELEY and other 
well-known scholars. Illustrated 
with one hundred and seventy 
etchingsand photogravures. Like 
thelother Cabinet editions, it will 
be sold in complete sets or as sepa- 
rate works. 

Complete sets, cloth, 12mo, % 
vols., $51.00. Complete ‘sets, 12mo, 
34 vols., half calf or morocco, $102, 


A YEAR BOOK OF FAMOUS 


LYRICS 


Compiled by FrEDERIC LAWRENCE 
KNOWLES. 


Lyrical masterpieces arranged 
for daily reading or memorizing. 
Introduction, full indexes, explan- 
atory notes. 16 oe portraits 
More than 500 poe 

Small 12mo, voth, eilt top, $1.50. 





Handy Volume Edition. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S COM- 
PLETE WORKS 


New edition. rns Novels. 
Poems, Essays, and _ Life 
GEORGE Wins COOKE. Thareted 
with photogravures and full-page 
engravings. 

Complete sets, yom small 12mo, 
12 vols., $15.00. Same, half crushed 
levant or three-quarters calf, $30.00 


AMONG THE GREAT 
MASTERS OF ORATORY ; 


or, ScENES From THE LIVES OF 
Famous ORATORS. 

Descriptive text by WALTER Row- 

LANDS. Illustrated with 82 half- 


tone reproductions of celebrated |— 


| ‘Young of Heart Series” 


ee-quarters mo- | 


portraits and paintings. 
Small 12mo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, 


$1.50. Same, thr 


| rocco, $8.00. 








EIGHT CHARMING JUVENILES (Illustrated) : 


A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH 


BIRDS 
By J. E. Hartine, F.LS., 
Member of the British ae 
ists’ Union. Illustrated by thirty- 
ve plates in color, after original 
drawings by the lateProf. Schlegel. 
One vol., thick octavo (net) $15. 








AMONG THE GREAT MAS- 
TERS OF PAINTING ; 


oR, ome FROM THE Lives OF 
Famous ARTISTS. 
Daata text by WALTER Row- 
LANDS h 82 half-tone illustra- 
tions. Uniform with Amony the 
Great Masters of vratory. 
ee Sey cloth, gilt top, boxed, 


Same, three-quarters morocco, $8 








Five New Volumes. 


| Each, illustrated, thin 12mo, 50 cts 








Chatterbox for 1901 
Small 4to, $1.25. 





The Tin Owl Stories 
By Wriu14m Rose. Small 4to, $1.00 





Where Wasthe Little White 


Dog? 
By MarGARET JOHNSON. 4to,75cts. 


F wr House 
By Lavra E. RicHaRrDs. 
Square 16mo, $1.25. 


What Came to Winifred 


EuizaBetu Trmow. 








Our Jim; or the Power of 
Example 


By Epwarp 8. Exuis. 12mo, $1.25. 








With Taylor on the Rio 
Grande 


By Captarn Rap BonEwILL. 
12mo, $1.25. 


Two Boys in the Blue Ridge 
By W.G. Parker. 12mo, $1.25. 


Madame Angora 
Hareret A, CHEEVER. 





The Double Prince 
Frank M. BIcKNELL. 











When We = a aan the 


aspee 
By James Ot1s. Small 4to, 75 cts. 





The Rose and the Ring 
Ww. M. THACKERAY. 





‘The Grasshopper’s Hop 
ZITELLA COCKE. 








DANA ESTES & CO. # Publishers, Boston. 
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Lonemans, Green, & Co’s NEW BOOKS 





New Novel by Edna Lyall 
IN SPITE OF ALL 


By EpnA LYALL, author of “ Donovan,” “‘ Doreen,” “Hope 
The Hermit,” etc. The principal action of the story 
takes place between 1640 and 1646, while England was 
the scene of Civil War. These were stormy days, and 
they afford the author much opportunity for thrilling 
situation and suspense. Some of the scenes and some 
of the characters are historical. There is a strong 
love element. 


‘* There are few novelists of the present_day whose writings are 
better known and liked than thore of Edna Lyall. They are always 
gore. pare and wholesome, and delightful reading.’”- Aaverti:er, 

ortiand, 


THE ART OF BUILDING A HOME 


A Collection of Lectures and Illustrations. By BARRY 
PARKER and RAYMOND UNWIN. With 68 Full-Page 
Plates reproduced from Plans, Line Drawings, Wash 
Drawings, and Photographs. Large crown 8vo, pp. 
vi.-133, gilt top, $3.75 mez, by mail, $3.90. 





Books for Children 
THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 8 Plates in Color and 
Numerous Other Full-Page and Text Illustrations by 
H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $1.60 mez. 
By mail $1.75. 

This is a new collection of Fairy Stories in continuation of the 
series of which ‘The Blue Fairy Book” was the initial volume. A 
new feature in this year’s book is found in the original drawings in 
color by Mr. Ford, which have been added to the black-and-white 
pictures usually provided. 





OLIVER CROMWELL 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A., Hon. D.C.L.. 
Oxford, Litt.D., Cambridge, etc. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, $1.50 met, by mail, $1.62. 


‘The most concise and comprehensive account of the Protector 
— cbtsinsbie. It is also the most competent and trastwortby.”— 
obe. 


THE MUSICAL BASIS OF VERSE 


A Scientific Study of the Principles of Poetic Composition. 
By J. P. DABNEY. Crown 8vo, pp. xi.-269. Cloth, $1.60. 
ConTENTs: I. The Inherent Relation between Music and Verse 


--II. The Arts of Sound—-III. Differentiated Motion—IV. Melody—V. 
Metric Forms—VI. Heroics—VII. Beauty and Power—Index. 


INDIVIDUALITY AND THE MORAL AIM 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Report presented to the Victoria University and the Gil 
christ Trustees, February, 1901. By H. THISELTON 
MaRK. Crown 8vo, $1.50 mez, by mail, $1.60. 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S AUTO-GO-CART 


Illustrated in color by FLORENCE K. UPTON. With Verses 
by BERTHA UPTON. Oblong 4to, boards, $1.50 met; 
by mail, $1.65. 


‘The startling realities of the ‘Golliwogg’ and the grotesque 
attitudes of his feminine retainers, to say nothing of the entertain- 
ing doggerel upon which the pictures are threaded, will exert an 
almost inexhaustible influence for the entertainment of four years 
old andfive. for absolute individuality and tenacity of charms 
there is noone to compare to the great black *Golliwog’ and his 
Dutch-doll friends.”—Literary World, Boston. 
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Ghe MERCHANT OF VENICE 


Is one of the most interesting of Shake- 
speare’s plays for elementary students. For 
such students an edition has been prepared by 
Professor Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 

The introduction treats’ of six main 
matters of importance about a play of Shake- 
speare : the Date, the Text, the Sources, the 
Language, the Action, the Characters,—in 
Professor Hale’s usual pleasing, helpful way, 
The toot-notes are carefully adapted to the 
needs of the student,—aiming to explain 
what would not occur to the elementary stu- 
dent or would not be easily looked up by 
him. 

The frontispiece shows the famous 
‘‘Chandos” portrait of Shakespeare, trom the 
National Portrait Gallery, London. A spe- 
cially valuable edition. Price, paper; 124 
cents; cloth, 20 cents. 


Standard Literature Series, No. 49. Single, 112 pages. 
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NOTE FOUR BOOKS 


Widely popular: Maury’s Elementary 
Geography, enlarged and revised, with its 
interesting text, new maps, full-page colored 
illustrations showing the people of each con- 
tinent and the style of their houses, etc. ; 
and Maury’s Manual of Geography, edition 
of 1901, in touch with the world’s geographic 
conditions, including new United States 
census figures. 

So, too, are Holmes’ New Readers, 
with their charming Science Stories inter- 
woven, their Good Literature features, their 
correlated teaching of Color, Form, etc., in 
the First Book; the New Clarendon Dic- 
tionary, 2 hand-book of rare excellence and 
convenience, with its 30,000 words, etc. 

Correspondence invited concerning these 
or other of our publications. 








UNIVERSITY : PUBLISHING : COMPANY 


43-47 East 10th Street, New York, 
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RECENT TEAT-BOOKS OF 
SPECIAL MERIT 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 


7 nooks—II. to VITI.—a book for each school year. es. 

The reception of these books by teachers has been enthusiastic, and 
the adoptions most eratitying Among recent adoptions are for ex- 
clusive use in the City of B. IMORE. 

_If not in your classes they should be placed there at once. The pub- 
lishers will be pleased to correspond to that end, give all information 
concerning them, and make very favorable terms for introduction. 

Sample copy for 15 cents each. 


Just Published: NICHOLS’S ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS 


Contains a large number of problems similar in character to those in 
the Graded Lessons, suitable for the grammar grades. It is independent 
of that series and can be used in connection with it or any other text- 
books in arithmetic. It has examples in equations and the funda- 
mental processes in Algebra for those schools where the subject is taken 
up in an elementary way. Sample copy for 15 cents. 


THE INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 
By Larkin Dunton, LL.D., late Head Master, Normal School, Boston, 
and Aueustus H. Ketiey A.M., Master Lyman School, Boston. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. LANGUAGE 
LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES (illustrated). These two books form 
a complete course for Grammar Schools. or third and fourth grades: 
DUNTON AND KELLEY’S FIRST BOOK (beautifully illustrated). : 

In this series the inductive plan is followed throughout and embodies 
the methods of these most skilled educators. 

““. . These books follow this (inductive) method of treatment more 
consistently than any other series of language hitherto published. They 
seem to me to be exceedingly well adapted to the present needs of 
schools.”—Tuomas M. BatxieT, Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

Sample copies 25 cents each. 


MESERVEY’S MANUAL OF BOOK-KEEPING AND BANKING 

By the author of Meservey’s text-books in Book-keeping. An entirely 
new work designed for advanced classes and High Schools. Contains 
many new and “ up-to-date” features. Among these are explanations 
of and —— the use of the Cash Register, six column Journal, 
Savings and National Ranks, etc. Sample copy 75 cents. 


FAIRBANK & HEBDEN’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA 


By C. ALEXAND?R Farrpank and Epwin Heepevy, Principals of Gram- 
mar Schools, Baltimore. The authors’ plan of presenting the subject 
differs somewhat from the usual way,and has several original features 
that will well repay the examination of educators. Sample copy 35 cents. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO 





THE SALT-BOX HOUSE: 


Gilt 
Top, 








By JANE De FOREST SHELTON. 
Eighteenth Century Life in a New England Hill Town. 
Beautifully illustrated with six full-page drawings by 

Joun HENDERSON BEtTTs, of Philadelphia. 
The success of Miss Shelton’s book led the publishers toadd 


to its literary charm some sketches which greatly increase the 
Colonial atmosphere of the book. 


WOODLAND AND MEADOW 


Full Gilt. 
Over 
100 
Illustrations 








In a Box, 
net. $2.50 











Out-of-door papers written on a New Hampshire farm 


By W. TIT. LINCOLN ADAMS, 
Author of *‘ In Nature’s Image,” ‘ Sunlight and Shadow,” etc. 


This is a book that combines the highest art of photostaphy 
with the best skill of book making, and, above all, the grace, 
beauty, and suggestion of the text make it charming reading. 
Every person who lives in the country or ever has lived in the 
country, and all who love the beauty of nature should read it. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York. 











THE NEW EDITION OF 


ARNED’S HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE 


Revised and Enlarged and 
Brought up to date with 
New Maps and New 
Plates throughout 


HE entire work has been revised 
and its scope extended; many 
new features added, new maps made expressly for it, 

and the complete history of the world’s past brought up to 
the close of the century. 

The contents of these volumes consist of the choicest 
excerpts in the very words of the best historians, covering 
the history of all countries and subjects, 

ll has been carefully referenced, cross-referenced, and 
systemized, so that historical information upon all subjects 
vom J be quickly found, thus saving time, labor, and thought 
by its plan of ‘“‘ Ready-Reference.” 

It is simply unapproachable in the follawing features:— 


I, The Attractiveness and Authoritativeness of 
its Literature. 
Il. The Simplicity and Efficiency of its Unique 
System of Ready and Cross Reference. 
Il, The Philosophy, the Inter-Relations, and the 
Sequential Features of History. 


No other work has ever received such encomiums, em- 
phasizing so many and so varied points of excellence, and 
none can take its place because it enters upon a field never 
before occupied. 

It has proved itself a boon to the student and a delight 
to the lover of the best literature, and is used in all the 
leading schools, colleges, and universities of the United 
States. It is a work for the years to come and gives the 
contents, by specific quotation or distinct reference, of 
more than twelve thousand volumes of history. 

Write for circular and sample pages giving full in- 


formation. Experienced Solicitors Employed. 
THE C. A. NicHo1s Co., Springfield, Mass. 














P. SUNDARA ROW on 


GEOMETRIC EXERCISES 
IN PAPER-FOLDING 


EDITED BY 
WOOSTER WOODRUFF BEMAN 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of M.chigan 
and 
DAVID EUGENE SMITH 
Professor of Mathematics in res A ciety Columhta Univ rsitu, New 
ori 


HIS little work, so highly rec- 
ommended by the eminent 
European mathematician, 

Professor Klein, of Gottingen, 
should be in the hands not only 
of every — teacher of math- 
ematics, but of every one who 
gives instruction in the lower 
-grades. Progressive educators 
are so generally advocating the 
study of simple geometry 
throughout the several school 
years, that this skillful introduc- 
tion to the subject, useful in the 
earlier as well as the later stops, 
cannot fail to be welcomed by 
teachers. iak ; 
The present edition is entirely 
revised and is illustrated by 
half-tones nog the ac- 
. tual paper-folding. Its excel- 
lence as a specimen of book-making is commensurate with that asa 
mathematical and educational contribution. A package of paper, prop- 
erly cut for folding, accompanies each book. 
Pages, X, 158. Red cloth, gilt top. Price, 81.00 net. (In England and the U. 
P. U., 48.5 Gd. net). 
By the same editors, a translation of FINK’S HISTORY OF MATHE- 
MATICS,. the best compendium of the subject that has yet appeared. Price, 
$1.50 net (5s., Gd. net). 


ESSAYS ON THE THEORY OF NUM-' LECTURES ON ELEMENTARY 
BERS MATHEMATICS 





1 Continuity and Irrational Numbers; By JosePH LovIs LAGRANGE. From 
2. The Nature and Meaning of Numbers. | the French by T.J. McCORMACK. Pp., 
By RicHARD DEDEKIND. From the} 172. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


i Ww. W. . ee E 
Gisth yee. net.” DEMAN: PP 15! seagHEMATICAL ESSAYS AND 
RECREATIONS 


ON ee ee AND DIFFICUL- By HERMAN SCHUBERT, Professor of 


F MATHEMATICS Mathematics in Hamburg. From the 
By Auaustus De Moraan. Pp., viii, | German by T. J. McCORMACK. Pp., 149. 
288. Cloth, $1.25 net. Cuts, 37. Cloth, 75c. net (3s. net). 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago 


LONDON: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Limited, Paternoster 
fouse, Charing Cross Road. 
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To Inculcate in the Minds of the Scholars the Necessity of Taking Care ot Public Property, 


To Reduce the Annual Outlay for Replenishing Text-Books, 
To Make the Books Last Longer and Keep Cleaner, 
To Improve Economic and Hygienic Conditions in the School-Room— 




















ARE WHAT PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL BOARDS HOPE FOR, ENDEAVOR, AND STRIVE TO DO. 


Se ae 




















HE above Important Subjects HAVE BEEN DONE, 
IS DONE, AND WILL BE DONE wherever the 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR 
PRESERVING BOOKS” 


has been ADOPTED and SYSTEMATICALLY USED. 


proctedabetnanag ENDORSED, AND TESTIFIED TO 


by the MOST PROMINENT EDUCATORS, 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS, 
and PRACTICAL BUSINESS MEN, 


byover 1300 SCHOOL BOARDS—East, West, North and South 


AND A FINAL, CONCLUSIVE ARGUMENT— 











An Increase of from 25 per cent. to 35 per cent. in 
Orders this past Year, 

A Demand for Samples and Information and an 
Active Interest in the Holden Book Covers and 
Quick-Repairing Material. 








TO RETURN TO FIRST PRINCIPLES—A text-book used by One Pupil for a Year becomes 
Worn, Torn, AND HANDLED, RaGGED EpGED, BinpINGs LOOSENED, SoILED AND FILTHY. 


A HOLDEN % durable and strong enough to last a full year of hard wear—receives all 
BOOK COVER the soiling and handling instead of the book itself. A fresh cover 


is placed on the book before it is transferred to the next pupil. Resulting in 
the book being clean and practically new. 











“A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE.” 


SELF-BINDERS and % % for making Instantaneous Repairs to any damage occur- 
ring to the inside of the books, such as weakened and broken 


TRANSPARENT PAPER bindings, loosened and torn leaves, 











Make your text-books last nearly twice as long as usual and reduce appropriations 
from 40 per cent. to 60 per cent. 








Holden Patent Book Cower Co., 


Samples Free. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. P. O. Box 643. 
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Holiday Books. 


HRISTMAS would lack much of the 
' charm it possesses were it not for 
books. ‘‘ Books,” says Milton, “are 
not absolutely dead things, but do 
contain a certain potency of life 
in them, to be as active as the soul 
whose progeny they are; they 
preserve, as in a vial, the purest 
efficacy and extraction of the liv- 
ing intellect that bred them.” 
This is as true of the best books 
to-day as it was in Milton’s time. We have placed before us 
all sorts of books—some that have been tested by time and 
others that are to be tested, still others that are to serve a 
temporary purpose or are merely to give pleasure. Whether 
the reader’s choice is history, fiction, poetry, essay, or other 
department, there are enough from which to choose, and the 
mechanical make-up—the illustrations, printing, and binding 
—were never as perfect as to-day.- We give in this and the 
following pages reviews of some of these books with illustra- 
tions taken from their pages. 





Interesting as the opening chapter is, the following chap- 
ters will be found equally absorbing. These relate to the 
kaiser, the German private soldier, the German workingman, 
the German professor, the German schools, student life, ships, 
etc. The book is illustrated from original drawings by 
George Varian. (McClure, Phillips & Company. Price, $2.00.) 


A handsome edition of the classic story of Reynard the Fox 
has been issued with illustrations by J.J. Mora. This story 
is almost as famous as Ausop's Fables. The original, of which 
the poem in this volume is a translation, is a burlesque nar- 
rative in low-German verse, dated 1481, or eleven years before 
the discovery of America. It did much to call attention to 
the vices of the day. This German poem has never lost its 
popularity. From the fifteenth to the eighteenth century no 
fewer than twenty-two editions of the original were pub- 
lished, besides translations into nearly every language in Eu- 
rope One liberty with the original was taken by the trans- 
lator—tte scene of the action having been transplanted for 
obvious reasons from Germany to England. The poem belongs 
to the rare class wich is equally delightful to children and 
their elders. (Dana Estes & Company, Boston.) 

Copyright, 1901, by THE Century Co. 





f 


FROM “WILD LIFE. NEAR HOME.” 
** T shivered as the icy flakes fell thicker and faster.” 


Germany is in many respects the most progressive nation in 
continental Europe. The prominent piace it has taken in the 
world’s affairs, during the past quarter of a century, makes it 
preéminently worthy of study in its political, social, educa- 
tional, and industrial aspects. Ray Stannard Baker, an acute 
observer, has written a book on the land of the Teuton under 
the title of Seen in Germany. He tells how the German is 
governed in small affairs. As soon as the visitor from the 
United States lands on German soil he begins to feel the re- 
pressing hand of the government, and, if he has a turn for 
humor, he thenceforth enters into a quest of the ‘‘ forbidden.” 
He goes thru all (:ermany learning rules, he notes the watch- 
fulness of the police on all his movements, and he is surprised 
to find out that the government hds learned, in some way, just 
how much money he has in the bank. This oversight by the 
government is a great benefit in some ways; it keeps the 
criminal class in check, and prevents uncomfortable crowding 
in conveyances The government owns the opera houses, a 
government minister preaches in the government church, the 
government engages in raising fruit, and manages many other 
things that we think should be left to individuals or corpora- 
tions. 


One closes Mrs. Ward’s Within the Gates with the feeling 
that it is certainly worth while in this world to think of, and 
prepare for, the life beyond ; that there is at least some truth 
in the idea that whatever the character of our thoughts, in- 
terests, and ideals in this life, such will be the trend of our 
minds in the life “ within the gates.” 

As for the story! Dr. Esmorald Thorne, a busy, successful 
physician, after a hard day’s work, rushes into his home, 
makes life very uncomfortable for the wife whom he loves 
dearly, swallows his dinner, and hastens away, bound for the 
hospital, without even a good bye. On his way he meets with an 
accident which causes his death. The drama, for such is the 
literary form, is concerned chiefly with Dr. Thorne’s life after 
death ; with his knowledge, for a time, of all that goes on 
about him, seeing and comprehending without being seen. 
Later he reaches the other world, where he wanders about 
confused and uncomprehending ; at first entirely uninterested, 
then little by little brought more in touch with heavenly 
things, until at last he is fitted for a life in heaven —saved as 
he is by the death of Helen, his wife, who dies twice—once for 
her husband. 


The book is essentially in Mrs. Ward's characteristic style 
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** From ‘ South American Republics,’ Copyright, 1901, by 
Surver, Burpetr & Company.” 
Lima on a Holiday. 


—dreamy, unreal, but written with a distinct purpose, which 
in Within the Gates she admirably fulfills. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company, Boston. Price, $1.25.) 


jWe often wish to know the name of the author of a pcem or 
book, and long for a source from which to draw such informa- 
tion. Louis Harman Peet has supplied the need in his little 
book entitled Who’s the Author? In this are listed aj] the 
prominent works of American authors. The references are 
arranged alphabetically, giving tit’es or first lines. Each en- 
try is followed by its nature (whether novel, poem, etc.),date— 
and often place published, author, and remarks. The book 
will save those seeking for literary information from much 
vexatious search. (T. Y. Crowell & Company, New York. 
Price, 50 cents.) 


~)When Amos Judd appeared, six years ago, it was noted as 
a thoroly enjoyable story. The author, J. A. Mitchell, chose a 
plot rather unique and one certainly never attempted before. 
His hero is an Indian boy, the son of a powerful rajah. This 
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The Lincoln residence, Springfield. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


From ‘‘ Lincoln in Story.” 
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little fellow who has inherited occult powers from his illus- 


' trious ancestors, is sent to a staid, typical New England vil- 


lage, for safety from his father’s enemies, and there he grows 
up, outwardly conforming to Puritanic customs, but inwardly 
retaining many of his inherited beliefs. His occult powers 
are known only to himself until he reaches manhood and is 
thrown into the society of sweet Molly Cabot with whom he 
straightway falls in love. He discloses his power of foretel- 
ling events to Mr. Cabot, who is skeptical until Amos tests 
his power successfully. Amos wins Molly’s love and then he 
confesses to her father the fatality that is to overwhelm him 
(Amos) on November 4. The culminating tragedy wherein 
Amos really is wounded to death on his and Molly’s honeymoon, 
exactly as he had foretold, is the closing chapter of a finely 
told story of mysticism and love. A new edition of Amos 
Judd, recently issued, is illustrated in color. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York.) 





Little, Brown & Co, 


From ‘‘ Four on a Farm.” 


The Cavalier, by George W. Cable, is a romance of the 
South, during the Civil war. The reader is told very little of 
the war itself, the story confining itself almost entirely to 
“ Ferry’s Scouts,” and their daring and noble exploits. Rich- 
ard Smith, the narrator, is one of the scouts, and theone whom 
Major Ferry chooses as his right-hand man. In all their 
campaigns these two work side by side, and to one as to the 
other aid is given continually by Charlotte Oliver. the war 
correspondent. It is Ferry who tells Smith, Charlotte Oliver’s 
sad story, and enlists his sympathy in her behalf. at the same 
time increasing the admiration of the younger man for him- 
self by his manly attitude toward her. After her husband 
has shown himself a villain and traitor, and has died in a man- 
ner befitting his character. Smith has the joy of bringing the 
news of her release to Charlotte. and seeing her future happi- 
ness assured. An interesting view of Southern life in war 
times is given and so vividly is the story told that the reader’s 
sympathy and affection are thoroly aroused for those brave 
and earnest men and women who sacrificed everything, count- 
ing no cost too great, for the Southern cause. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sors, New York. Price, $1.50.) 
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Seven Great Ameri- 
can Poets, by Beatrice 
Hart, Ph. D. The seven 
poets selected by the 
author for her charm- 
ing biographies, inter- 
spersed with extracts 
from their works, are 
Bryant, Emerson, Poe, 
Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, and Lowell, 
who represent the high jj 
water mark of Ameri- 
can poetical literature. 
The purpose of the book 
is to awaken in the 
young student a keener 
interest in literature; 
to arouse interest in 
the author personally ; 
to stimulate original 
talent by showing the 
writers as very human 
beings, living plain, 
ever)-day, wholesome 
lives. The selections 
serve the double pur- 
pose of side-lights on 
the authors’ lives, and 
as excellent examples 
of their writings that 
can be used apart from the context in the study of literature. 
In the upper primary and grammar grades the book may serve 
as a supplementary reader and book of reference. It is also 
appropriate for the library and the home. Excellent portraits 
of the authors and other illustrations are given. (Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company. Introductory price, 90 ‘cents.) 


The South American Republics (No. X. in the World and Its 
P209le, a serias jof | {geographical readers);,will} certainly be 


From‘ Tke Rise of the Dutch!Republic.” 


Copyright, .oot, by TH. Century Co. 











Weg" eas AES Saal Pack eg 
From Mason’s ‘Memories of a Musical Life.” 
LOWELL MASON. 
FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE. 


found fascinating wherever used, but to future merchants and 
manufacturers the information it contains will be of especial 
value. The authors, Dr. W. Fisher Marwick, member of the 
board of education at Ansonia, Conn., and Supt. William A. 
Smith, of the same place, have brought together a little 
volume that holds the attention from cover to cover. They 
tell the full story of the wonderful development of industries 
in South America, of cities as enterprising and rapid in growth 
as Chicago, of republics that are alert to the advantages of 
great railroad systems and diversified manufacturing enter- 
prises. The book is intended primarily to be a supplementary 
reader, but its field of usefulness will probably not be limited 
to the schools. It contains for the general reader the most 
comprehensive, reliable, up to-date, and readable record extant 
of the ten republics of South America. (Silver, Burdett & 
Company, New York.) 





THE ALLIED FLEMISH NOBLES BEFORE THE DUCHESS MARGARET OF PARMA 


Painting by F. H. Vinck. 
T. Y. Crowell & Company. 


The enormous sale of the books of Laura E. Richards shows 
that she has struck a popular chord at least. But competent 
critics assert that her work transcends this ; that it has the 
lasting quality. She knows New England thoroly and has the 
faculty of describing it even to its most minute details and so 
interestingly as to hold the reader's attention. Geoffrey Strong, 
her latest book, is a story of a New England seaboard village. 
The author seats us in the midst of her village, and allows us 
to get acquainted ourselves with Geoffrey and Vesta Blyth and 
Diploma Crotty and a wonderful Mrs. Tree. Her characters 
are invested with a reality that we fail to find in most books. 
The book is noted for strength as well as charm, and an all- 
pervading humor. It is beautifully made—fine cover design, 
clear printing, gilt top, and rough edges. (Dana Estes & 
Company, Boston. Price, 75 cents.) 

A volume of bright, witty stories that reveal the character- 
istics of the female sex, by Josephine Dodge Daskam, is called 
Fables for the Fair. In composing these fables the author has 
no doubt drawn largely on her observation and experience, 
for she shows up the qualities of her sisters in a convincing 
way. Moreover, in doing this she gives sundry satirical jabs 
at the men. The wit and humor of the book is of a character 
that does not need an interpreter—it is very obvious and 
pointed. One can see the drift of the thought from the titles 
of a few of the fables, as, the woman who was not athletic, 
the woman who used her theory, the woman who made a con- 
quest, the woman who believed in early rising, the woman 
who helped her husband, etc. As the book is original in con- 
tents,so it is original in design. It is printed on heavy 
tinted paper in brown and the margins and text are separated 
bs i. lines. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. Price, 





From “ The Fireside Sphinx ” Houghton, Mifflin & Company 
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Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, by Alice Caldwe!] Hegan, is 
one of the funniest books of the year. It is the story of a 
woman of resource—a philosopher who, no matter what befell 
her, always rejoiced because it was not something worse. Be- 





From “ The Millsfof God.” 


ing a widow with five small children and living in the ‘“Cab- 
bage Patch” it follows that hers was a life of poverty and 
struggle. The oldest boy, Jim, was her stay and support, but 
burdened beyond his years, he succumbed to pneumonia and 
died, leaving his responsibilities to Billy, the second child. 

Billy does his best to keep his mother and three little sisters 
Asia, Australia, and Europena from want, but he does no, 
always succeed as well as he would like. But by the aid ot 
the “ Christmas Lady,” who always appears at the right mof 
ment, and the opportune gift of Cuba, an old horse, Billy i- 
started in business as a kindling peddler, and his courage bes 
gins to rise. - 

“The Greatest Extravaganza of the Century ” comes to town 
and while Mrs. Wiggs only longs to see its wonders Billy makes 
up his mind that she shall. He finally trades his load of kind- 
lings for five tickets and the whole family dress in their best, 
and all of their neighbor’s best, and go. The purchaser of 
the kindling was “ Mr. Bob,” and from this time on he does as 
much for the family as the “Christmas Lady” herself. The 
description of this “theayter party” is exceedingly funny, from 
the beginning of the preparations, when each little Wiggs puts 
her head on the ironing board to have her pigtails ironed into 
curls—to the final scene at the supper afterwards, when Mrs. 
‘Wiggs describes Billy’s abilities to the amused ‘‘ Mr. Bob.” 

The ups and downs of the family are followed until, thru the 
untiring efforts of their friends, the Wiggses are at last on 
the high road to fortune, the “Christmas Lady” and “Mr. 
Bob” make up their differences, and Mrs. Wiggs concludes 
that it “iooks like ever’thing in the world comes right, if we 
jes’ wait long enough!” (The Century Company. Price, $1.00.) 


Perhaps no book has been looked forward to with more anti- 
cipation in recent months than Hall Caine’s new story “ The 
Eternal City.” The book comes to hand too late for a careful 
review this month. The Eternal City is, of course, Rome. 
The time is the close of the nineteenth century. The leading 
characters are David Rossi, a dreamer and something of an 
anarchist, and Roma Volonna, a beautiful woman. A full re- 
view of the book will appear next month. It is published by 
D. Appleton & Company. 


D. Appleton & Company, 
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A charming story book, especially suitable for a Christmas 
gift for a little girl or boy, is Holly-Berry and Mistletoe, by 
Mary Caroline Hyde. In the year 1492, according to the 
story, the eight-year-old son of Sir Charles Charlock was stolen 
from his home by the Hardihoods, a band of robbers, because 
Sir Charles had driven them from his domains. Holly-berry, 
the family jester, enlists the aid of a neighbor, a dear, white- 
haired old lady called Mistletoe, and the child is found and 
restored to his parents just in time for a grand Christmas 
celebration. The book is daintily bound in cloth, printed in 
three colors, red, green, and gold. The illustrations are by 
Reginald B. Birch. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Price, 
eighty cents, net.) 










Two Boys inthe Blue | XO5¥| GFBVLFRAGUGO 
Ridge, by W. Gordon AMOS wD. SUNY, )’S (| 
Parker, is likely to | jypp ~ ys 
equal in popularity the ; D) ¢ 
“Rival Boy Sports- | NAG 
men,” published last | Jaca oO 


year. There is a fine 
out-of-door air abovt 
this tale, and plenty of 
healthy excitement. 
The shooting of a 
black bear, the build- 
ing of acamp,the tree- 
ing of ’coons, the trap- 
ping of minks and red 
fox, the shooting of 
deer and lynx are some 
of the incidents re- + 
corded in this book. The author makes his narrative so in- 
teresting that it is hard to see how any healthy boy could re- 
sist its fascination. The numerousillustrations by the author, 
who is an experienced hunter and woodsmén himcelf, contrib- 
ute not a little to the attractivenessfof the hook (Dana, Estes 
& Company, Boston. Price, $1.25.) 


Phelps’ Mamma and the Teacher, is one of a series of short 
stories of schoo! life by Dan V. Stephens, author of “Silas 
Cobb.”. It is issued as a supplement to the County Superin- 
tendent Monthly, and is published by Hammond Brothers & 
Stephens, Fremont, Neb. 

















Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


From “ The Cavaiier.” 
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From ‘‘ Blue Grass and Rhododendron.” : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The hero of The Captain of the School, by Edith Robinson, is 
Dick, a big brother, who has been so long on a Western ranch 
that he has become little more than a name to the home circle 
of orphans, four sis- 
ters and a_ brother. 
Dick causes something 
of a stir by writing 
that.in the spring he 
might be expected 
home with his most 
intimate friend, Col- 
onel Jerome. This 
turns the cup of joy 
into bitterness, and 
Colonel Jerome at 
once becomes the bug- 
aboo. He would have 
to be admitted into 
the nest and see the 
general makeshifts 
and short-comings of 
the jolly group. Chris 
shines in the pages as 
lady of the family. 
She does the social 
honors and manages 
to secure entree into 
a very wealthy circle 
which means,of course 
better clothes, and the 
clever ruses of this 
fascinating girl are 
decidedly funny at 
times. But not so 
funny to Nan, per- 
haps, who as house- , 
keeper tries to solve prom“ ‘The Snow Baby.” 
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the old question of long expenditures on short finances. Nan 
is an artist who achieves a small victory, earns a one-hundred 
dollar prize, and sees a career before her. Lou is the beauty 
and also the lucky member. Bobby is just Bobby, a dear, true, 
manly brother devoted to his sisters, and ready to sacrifice his 
interests to theirs. Betty is the baby and the oddity. Her 
doings give a sparkle to every chapter. School affairs and 
Bobby now claim the reader’s attention ; again Nan and her 
social movements are presented. Nan bids fair to become a 
silly, vain, heartless girl. Fortunately she sees herself in her 
true light, gives up ambitions 
to reign as society leader, and 
becomes a modest seamstress 
in the home whereshe hasbeen _ - 
welcomed as a guest. This -« 
revolution of character wins 
the love of her wealthy friend’s 
son. When the doings of these 
young people have made them 
old friends to the reader, Broth- 
er Dick appears upon thescene | 
with Colonel Jerome, who falis 1 
a captive to Lou’s bright eyes, 
and Betty, diving into the 
future, says dolefully, “Lou 
always did like soldier boys.” 
This book will be popular with 
young people on account ofits 
bright situations and its clev- 
erly drawn characters. (Little, 
Brown & Company, Boston.) 


The Chester edition of Charles 
Kingsley’s Works, consisting of 
fourteen fine octavo volumes, ae 
has lately appeared. This is telomere = pte abcut - 
the only illustrated edition of From “McMaster’s Primary His- 
this author’s works ever issued. ‘*%*” American Book Company. 
It contains forty-two photogravure plates printed on Japanese 
paper, from paintings by Ziegler, and from portraits by Reich 
and others, photographs, etc. The introductions by Charles 
Kingsley’s son are particularly interesting and timely. In 
these volumes are given Kingley’s novels, poems, and life. (J. 
F. Taylor & Company,New York. Cloth, gilt top, $20; one-half 
crushed morocco, gilt top, $45.) 





Lassie, by the author of “‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” is a story 
of the life and sacrifices of a trained nurse. She resigned her 
position with the army in South Africa, during the Boer war, 
to obey the call of duty at home. She gave up all her own 
plans in life to care for her father in his old age. (Little, 
Brown & Company. Boston.) 





Winter in the Snowland. 


Frederick A, Stokes Company, 
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THE Civ Frontispiece 
From ‘‘ The Story of the Cid.” 


In order to write an outline or an elemantary treatise on 
any subject it is preeminently essential that the writer have 
a broad and deep kaoowledge of it, such as that possessed by 
John Bach McMaster, the author of the famous history of the 
United States. It is fortunate for both pupils and teachers 
that he has written A Primary History; its accuracy, beauty 
of style, and impartiality are apparent thruout the book. He 
has written a history, not a series of biographies. It touches 
on all matters of real importance in the founding of our coun- 
try and avoids such matters as are beyond the comprehension 
of children. Those who leave school after one year’s study of 
history will have made a fair beginning in this little book, 
while others will have laid a good foundation for future work. 
Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the maps and other 
illustrations. The pictures are historically authentic, and 
much more valuable than imaginary ones. (American Book 
Company, New York.) 


Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden. Described and 
illustrated by F. Schuyler Mathews, author of “ Familiar 
Trees,” etc. New edition, with orthochromatic photographs 
from nature, by L. W. Brownell, and more than two hundred 
drawings by the author, also a systematical index and floral 
calendar. Mr. Mathews gave a new turn to the study of 
nature when he showed by this book that the best things 
need not be sought afar, as they commonly show themselves 
in unexpected nooks just at hand. This new edition has in- 
creased the aid furnished the student by a series of photo- 
graphs reproduced exactly as given by thecamera. This aids 
in securing accuracy. There is a table for ready reference 
at the end which gives the colors and locality of the different 
species. A feature that adds to the usefulness of the table is 
giving the plants both under their common name and under 
their Latin name. All the common plants of New England are 
described and their peculiar habits shown. The way in which 
prevalent colors succeed one another as the season advance is 
made the season for successive study of the same locality. To 
the facts presented by earlier students, Mr. Mathews adds 
certain observations of his own thus making the book in some 
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respects an original contribution to botany (D. Appleton & 
Company, New York City. Price. $1.40 net.) 


Minette, a story of the first crusade, was issued November 
15. It is a spirited romance written by Mr. George F. Cram, 
in which two characters stand out with especial prominence, 
Guibert the villian, and Minette the heroine. Mr. Cram has 
been for thirty years a prominent publisher, and his name is 
well-known in commercial circles. Minette is his firet book— 
it is hoped that others will follow. (Messrs. John W. Iliff & 
Company, Chicago, are the publishers.) 





Maityie D. Babcock, D. D. 
From ‘* Thoughts for Every-Vay Living.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


How many people pass from early childhood to manhood ut- 
terly, misunderstood in thought and motive will never be known, 
but their number is legion. Florence Montgomery has writ- 
ten a little story as a lesson to parents and those who come 
in contact with children, which she calls Misunderstood. It is 
the short, pathetic life-history of a bright, active, energetic, 
fun-loving boy, who is sometimes disobedient from sheer 





From “ The Magic Key.” 


Little, Brown & Co. 
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Avalanch Basin, Montana, 
From “ Dryer’s Physical Geography.” American Ecok Ccmyany. 


thoughtlessness, but who means to do the right thing every 
time. Merry little Humphrey Duncombe never mentioned his 
mother after her death and for that reason everybody thought 
he had forgotten her. That is, everybody excepting Hum- 
phrey’s younger brother, Miles. When the two boys were 
alone by themselves, they talked constantly of the beautiful 
mother who had gone to heaven, and Miles felt the older 
brother far his superior because he could remember her. 
Little frail, clinging Miles’ was petted far more by the father 





SPARKING-FIRES 
FROM ‘'THE SALT-BOX HOUSE’? 


COPYRIGHT 1901, THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO, 


than was sturdy Humphrey, but the brave little fellow felt 
that it was only fair to Miles, who could not remember the 
mother’s pettings. It was thovghtless disobedience that 
brought about dear Humphrey’s death, but even as the child 
lay paralyzed as the result of his terrible fall, he was misun- 
derstood—until Uncle Charley came. 

The story is worthy of a place in the library, to be read by 
older people, not by children, It is certain to fulfil its very 
evident purpose. (Randolph R. Beam, New York.) 


Nazareth or Tarsus is the saggestive title of a little book by 
an author whose name is not given. He holds that there is a 
conflict between the teaching of St. Paul and of Christ, and 
that we must look for the authentic presentation of Chris- 
tianity to the gospels. The argument is woven into the story 
of the lives of those who are prominent in the regard and 
interest of the leading character.4The work has therefore a 


| Graham Balfour, is impor- 
/ tant on accountof the in- 
1 fluence and assistance in 


personal interest which it would not possess simply as an 


| argument. (J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company, New York. 


Price, $1.00.) 


President Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale university, was deliv- 
ering an address before a graduating class when he first spoke 
of the Greatness of Patience. The essay is now printed as one 


| of the volumes of What is Worth While Series. He says that, 
f| while faith is an essential factor in achievement, it is power- 


less without the element of patience—the patience that is 


| content to bide the time of fulfilment. Patience, in its high- 
| est sense, is spiritual endurance. It means quiet determina- 
/ tion in the face of discouragement. The subject is treated 
| in a clear-cut, logical way. (T. Y. Crowell & Company, New 
York. Price, 35 cents.) , aw 


The Life of Stevenson, by 


its preparation given by 
the family of Mr. Steven- 
son. Unpublished manu- 
scripts and letters, diaries 
of travels, and reminis- 
cences of friends all con- 
tribute to the perfection 
of this work, which has 
also a valuable fragment 
of autobiography found 
after Stevenson’s death 
among his papers. This 
fragment deals with his 
earlier years. The life is 
designed as a record of 
Stevenson’s career,a study 
in the development of his 
character, and a supple- , 
ment to his letters. 
(Charlers Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $4.00.) 





A Mountain Stream, 
From “ Dryer’s Physica] Geography, 
American Book Company. 


Tennyso’ns Jdyls of the King.porsess a certain witchery that 
will keep them popular for generations to come. They are 
fine, strong creations of Anglo-Saxon imagination touched with 
Celtic fancy. It is a pleasure to greet them in a new popular 
edition. The editor in this case is Prof. Eugene Parsons who 
has prepared a critical introduction and about seventy pages of 
helpful notes. These last are believed to take into account 
every obscure passage and doubtful line. They are found in 
the back of the book. This is in every way a good working 
edition, whether for school-room or for private library. (Thom- 
as Y. Crowell & Company, New York.) 











‘ “ From ‘South American Republics,’ Copyright, 1901, by 


Sirver, BurpetT & Company,® 
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Tue Cip OVERCAME THIS KnicutT Page 76 
From ‘‘ The Story of the Cid.” 


A book that fairly covers the amount of civics prescribed 
by the New York state board of regents has necessarily a good 
excuse for existence. When to the narrower scope of meeting 
regents’ examinations is added a point of view that includes 
a@ comprehensive and pedagogical treatment of the whole 
theory of government as exemplified in the greatest American 
commonwealth we have a book that is well worthy of consider- 
ation. Civics for New York State, by Charles De Forest Hoxie, 
member of the New York bar, is such a book. The author 
constantly relates the particular to the general; the present 
to the past. The derivation of existing forms of procedure 
from the practices of the old-time tungemote is clearly brought 
out. On the ethical side the responsibility of individual citi- 
zens for the character of the government under which they 
live is forcefully insisted upon. A special chapter sums up 
the features of the charter of the Greater New York. There 
are valuable summaries and references to collateral readings 
as well as maps which show the political divisions of the state. 
Cloth, 12mo, 368 pages. (American Book Company, New 
York.) 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett, whose “Life and Death of Richard 
Yea and Nay,” “ Forest Lovers,” and “ Little Novels of Italy,” 
have made him a prominent figure in the literary world, has 
written a book of New Canterbury iTales. Like the famous 
pilgrimage of old to the shrine of the good St. Thomas, Mr. 
Hewlett’s pilgrims to Canterbury beguile the tedium of their 
journey by telling stories. Unlike our old friend Geoffrey 
Chaucer, the New Canterbury Tales are told in prose—quaint, 
dainty, finished prose. The stories are of the Middle Age days, 
when knights and hermits really lived, and the English is of a 
character to correspond. The tales are six in number, told 
respectively by the Scrivener, Captain Brazenhead, the Prio- 
ress of Ambusbury, Richard Smith, Percival Perceforest, and 
Dan Costard. A brief summary of the first story will show 
the general character of the tales. 

The stories are especially dainty, and the book is one of the 
best of the season for a holiday present. (The Mazmillan 
Company, New York. Price, $1.50.) 
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A Handy Dictionary of Prose Quotations, like that compiled 
by George W. Powers, is a book such as literary workers and 
others know the value of. In this one the extracts have been 
chosen with great care, and arranged alphabetically according 
to the leading word in the quotation. The extracts number 
2,138, and are chosen from 268 authors, chiefly American and 
British. The book is thoroly indexed, both as to subjects and 
authors. We are sure our readers will agree with us when we 
say that this double sit value to the literary worker. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Company, New York. Price, 50 cents.) 


White Aprons, is the appropriate title of a dainty histor- 
ical story by Maud Wilder Goodwin. The scene is laid in 
Virginia, in the days of ‘‘ Bacon’s Rebellion,” about which we 
studied in United States history school days.  It.is the old * 
tale of love’s paying no attention to conventional barriers, for 
Bryan Fairfax quite loses his heart to haughty Penelope Payne, 
who begins by scorn- 
ing him as a traitor, 
but in spite of herself, 
the girl admires the 
brave young follower 
of Bacon even tho her 
father is fighting for 
Berkeley, and her 
mother is held as a 
hostage in Bacon’s 
camp. Of course the 
“love does not run 
smooth,” but equally, 
of course, all comes 
out well in the end. 
The book is suitable 
for young girls and one 
which they are certain 
to enjoy. Itis illus- |  scrianess 
trated by a charming 
picture of Penelope, in color. (Little, Brown & Company, Bos- 
ton. Price, $1.50.) 


Teddy: Her Daughter, by Anna Chapin Ray, is a sequel to 
“Teddy : Her Book,” and is a good wholesome story for girls. 
The daughter, Betty, is a natural, sensible, well trained girl, 
and develops into a fine woman. Much of the book is taken 
up with the delights of a summer at the seaside, the fun that 
Betty has with her cousins and their friend Percival Ainslee, 
and the little incidents that go to make up a happy home life. 
Briefly Betty’s career in college is traced including a trip to 
Yale as her cousin’s “prom girl.” The influence of the story 
will be excellent, and the book is one that all girls will enjoy. 
(Little, Brown & Company, Boston. Price, $1.20.) 























James Russell Lowell. 
FFrom “ The Life of James Russell Lowell.” Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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ie bel ol DU 
From “ The Fireside Sphinx.” Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


Lessons in Physical Geography, by Charles R. Dryer, will 
become popular on account of its scientific accuracy, the log- 
cal arrangement of matter, and the clearness with which the 
facts are set forth. The author believes that the study of 
physical geography may be used to aid in developing a scien- 
tific habit of mind; this book was written with that end in 
view. Type forms are presented so as to give a clear and 
definite picture, and from the study of these general laws are 
developed. 

Each topic is treated inductively. The essential facts are 
first given, and the student is then guided to a knowledge of 
their causes, significance, and results. The teacher’s needs 
have been considered as well as those of the student. Each 
topic is treated with sufficient fulness to enable the teacher 
to see its relation to other topics and to teach it intelligently. 
The illustrations of the book cannot be praised too highly. 
There are diagrams, plain maps, colored maps, and reproduc- 
tions of photographs of physical features of the earth, all 
arranged so as to most effectively add to an understanding of 
the topics. (American Book Company, New York.) 


Lady Angora, the latest book by Harriet A. Cheever, will 
be read with great pleasure, especially by lovers of cats. It 
requires a rare delicacy of touch to handle such a subject, and 
we are sure the most critical reader will admit the author has 











The Monitor attacking the Merrimac. 
From “ Lincolnin Story.” D. Appletcn & Company. 


performed her task successfully. Madame Angora belonged 
to the aristocracy of cats, yet this did not save her from the 
enmity of the traditional foe of all her race, the dog, Cesar, 
a big Newfoundland that lived over the way, was her espeeial 
pest. Once he chased her thru a cellar window and she 
landed in a pan of milk, an accident that was not especially 
pleasant either for herself or for the servants. She made 
Cesar her firm friend soon after, however, by helping him re- 
gain his liberty when a block of ice that fell from a wagon 
made him a prisoner by pinioning his tail. The details of her 
experience with a fox terrier named Jack, the pranks of her 
interesting children, and other happenings are related in a 





‘OH, MY MOTHER WEPT AS I WENT AWAY!” 
From the * Fairyland of America,” Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


lively and humorous way. The illustrations are by J. J. Mora. 
(Dana Estes & Company, Boston.) 


The Great White Way is a record of an unusual voyage of 
discovery and some romantic love affairs amid strange sur- 
roundings, recounted by one Nicholas Chase, promoter of the 
expedition, whose reports have been arranged for publication 
by Albert Bigelow Paine. It is a thrilling account of adven- 
ture and exploration at the south pole. There are sketches 
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From “The Crown of Thorns ” The Open Court Publishing Co. 


by Chauncey Gale, and maps, etc., from Mr. Chase’s note book. 
(J. F. Taylor & Company, New York. Ornamental cloth cover, 
gilt top, $1.50.) 


Gabrielle E. Jackson is a writer who has had a favorable 
introduction to the public thru the pages of St. Nicholas. 
Her latest story is The Colburn Prize, and it is also considered 
her best. It tells of the mutual sacrifice of two school friends. 
Nine full-page illustrations add to the charm of the book, 
which is dedicated to the school girls thruout the land. (J. F. 
Taylor & Company, New York.) 
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The Marrow of Tradition is a story of conflict between the 
whites and the blacks of a Southern city, of a conflict precipi- 
tated as a result of persistent agitation of the “white man’s” 
doctrine by a trio of influential citizens. The state in which 
the events of the story took place is, we fancy, North Caro- 
lina, and we are inclined to think that one who cudgeled his 
memory a bit for recollections of the time when the Republi- 
cans and Populists controlled the state, might even name the 
city. At any rate the author, Mr. Charles W. Chesnutt, who 
has we understand negro blood, has told a story of remarkable 








A Thoroughbred. 
From ‘‘ Woodland and Meadow.” # The Baker & Taylor Company. 


intensity and power. Opinions will differ as to subject-matter 
of the book. In Boston, where a cult of Mr. Chesnutt has 
for some time existed, The Marrow of Tradition has already 
been hailed:as.a second Uncle Tom’s Cabin. In the South it is 
not unlikely that the author’s picture of Southern society will 
be by many contemptuously received, not to say spat upon. 
Yet anyone who can look at the book ina detached way, con- 
sidering it simply as a creative éffort, will have to admit that 
it is an exceedingly well-written story, unquestionably the 
best that the author has thus far produced ; and that what- 
ever its truth in an outward sense may be rated at, it is truth- 








Figure of;Jeanne Mance, 
From “* Maids ana;Matrons ofjNew France.” 


Little, Brown & Co. 
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JOHN HAY. 


From ‘‘ Talks with Great Workers,” T, Y, Crowell & Company, 


ful and consistent within itself. At all events nothing hap- 
pens in the action that ought not to happen. Consequence 
succeeds consequence as relentlessly as in real life. As for 


'¢ the subject-matter we should like to hear a joint debate upon 


it between President Theodore Roosevelt and Mr. F. Hopkin- 


son Smith. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company.) 
ir. See 








Buffalo. 
From “ McMaster’s Primary History,” 


American Book Company. 


The Lyric and Dramatic Poems ot John Milton are issued in 
a volume of the series of English Readings, edited, with£an 
introduction and notes, by Martin W. Sampson, professor of 
English in Indiana university. These poems include Milton’s 
versions of the Psalms and other short poems not usually con- 
tained in such collections, besides, Comus, Sampson, Agonistes, 
L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Lycidas, etc. The introduction is a 
The editor calls attention 
to the fact that Milton’s Puritan training did not prevent 
him from exercising an exquisite sense of beauty, subdued by 
a love for severe and perfect outline and form. Added to the 
austerity of beauty and softer grace was a sense of the sub- 
lime, the three forming a rare combination of genius. With 
the aid of this edition, containing as it does such excellent 
helps for study, the student may obtain a satisfactory knowl- 
edge of Milton’s minor works. (Henry Holt &:Company, New 

ork.) 
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FROM “CAREERS OF DANGER AND DARING.” 


Edward S. Ellis has added to his many books for boys Our 
Jim ; or the Power of Example. A thoroly healthy boy is pre- 
sented in this story. The reader becomes deeply interested 
in his pleasures, struggles, failures, and successes, and im- 
bibes high ideals of character unconsciously while thinking he 
is reading only an absorbing tale. The story will please the 
boy who likes athletics. Jim is a devotee of baseball, and 
the hero of not a few hard-fought fields. There are eight il- 
lustrations by J. W. Kennedy, and a handsome cover design. 
(Dana Estes & Company. Price, $1.25.) 


Pussy Meow, by Mrs. S. Louise Patteson, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
In Pussy Meow we have the latest contribution to the literature 
devoted to dumb aaimals of which “Blavk Beauty,” and 
“‘ Beautiful Joe” are notable examples. 

This little book is written—as its name indicates—in behalf 
of the cat,and seeks to 
do for that often much 
abused little creature 
what those two named 
books have done for 
the horse and the dog. 
And inasmuch as the 
cat is so entirely help- 
less to defend herself 
the need for such an 
appeal is even greater 
in ‘her case than in 
that of either the horse 
or the dog. 

The book is written 
ina spirit of sympathy 
that makes the story 
‘a touching one without 
being sentimental. 
More eruelty to ani- 
mals comes from 
thoughtlessness and 
indifference than thru 
real malice and in the 
trials and tribulations 
ef Pussy Meow this 
truth is forcibly 
brought out. The auth- 
or also weaves much 
useful information as 
to the care of the cat 


iin the telling of Pussy From “Seen in Germany.” 


An Outdoor ** Mensur” or Duel. 
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Meow’s life history. The easy and pleasing style in which 
the book is written makes it a very suitable one to be read to 
or by the children. It can be heartily recommended to parents 
and teachers. (George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia). Emma 
Davis, supervisor of schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A delicious and all-pervading humor is the principal char- 
acteristic of the volume entitled More Animals which Oliver 
Herford has given to a laughter-loving world. It not only 
runs thru the rhymes, which are original and racy, but the 
pictures have many humorous features, which will beinstantly 
appreciated. The characterizations of the tortoise, the croco- 
dile, the tiger, the swan, the mouse, and other animals will 
raise many smiles. The author has a joke on the attenuated 
form of the dachshund, picturing him in sections on four dif- 
ferent pages. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 














Graham Balfour, 
From “ The Life of Stevenson.” Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


A very bright description of the summer outing of a very 
human boy is given in A Twentieth Century Boy, by Marguerite 
Linton Glentworth (“Gladys Dudley Hamilton”). Jack’s mother 
leaves him to the watchful care of his sister and goes abroad 
for the summer, arranging that the brother and sister shall go 
to the country. They remain for many weeks at a boarding 
house occupied principally by old maids, and the amount of 
mischief done, of which Jack was entirely innocent and igno- 





McClure, Phillips & Company. 
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From “ The Ruling Passion.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


rant is really astonishing. These fellow boarders have a spe- 
cial antipathy to dogs—and there is general consternaticn 
when Jack appears leading a most disreputable cur, which he 
informs his sister is a “hundred dollar prize,” and has been 
given away to him for five dollars. He finds his lady acquaint- 
ances also dislike exceedingly crabs and jelly fish. Soon after 
these begin to appear in thej house, and tho Jack is as sur- 
prised as anyone, they continue for some weeks to be found in 
every conceivable spot. Jack narrowly escapes death by fire, 
by drowning, and ona railroad train, and takes part in a 
“century” bicycle race. In fact, he crowds into that one 
summer a great deal of sport and amusement. Yet on his 
mother’s return, all pronounce him much improved. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston.) 

What Came to Wini- 
fred by Elizabeth Westyn 
Timlow, is a very pretty 
little story for children. 
Compelled by her moth- 
er’s death to spend long 
hours every day alone in 
a city-apartment while 
her father collects ma- 
terial for his books, and 
deprived by poverty of 
the things she most de- 
sires, Winifred, by her 
sweet disposition, unsel- 
fishness and good sense 
wins the affection of all 
™ ; who come into contact 
‘ ae with oa A piano, her 

rom ** Kingsley’s Works.” greatest desire, a long 

J.F, Taylor & Company. happy summer in the 
country, opportunity to attend a good school for girls, and a 
companion of her own age were some of the things that came 
to Winifred.§ ; (Dana Estes & Company, Boston.) 

Readers, young and old, will find an exciting tale, but one 
free from sensationalism, in With Taylor on the Rio Grande, 
by Capt. Ralph Bonehill. While the story is complete in it- 
self, it forms the second of a series of. three volumes, known 
under the general title of the Mexican War Series. Dan and 
Ralph Radbury, who won the friendship of thousands of boys 
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in “For the Liberty of fexas,” reappear in these pages, and 
form the center of a group of sturdy fellows who have adven- 
tures enough to suit the most exacting youth. (Dana Estes & 
Company, Boston. 12mo., cloth ; eight full-page half-tone il- 
lustrations, handsome cover design. Price, $1.25.) 

Ruskin, altho by temperament and training one of the most 
obviously unfit thinkers of his time to deal with economic prob- 
lems, yet succeeded in overthrowing the “ dismal science ” and 
in substituting for it a most cheerful and bracing doctrine of 
political economy. He taught the world a host of practical 

















Cover Design. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


truths—that it is not economy to buy labor in the cheapest 
market ; that all accumulated capital is not wealth, but only 
such as redounds to the weal of a nation; that the human af- 
fections are not a negligible factor, but are the basic element 
in political economy. These and many more contentions that 
are now generally accepted he has exprecsd in his strongest 
and most eloquent fashion in Unto This Lasc. The introduc- 
tion to this particular edition was written by Prof. Richard T. 
Ely, who discusses the strength and the weakness of Ruskin’s 
economic position. Whatever its faults Unto This Last is the 
noblest and most inspiriting book of its kind that has ever 
graced booksellers’ stalls. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, 
New York.) 





“There he comes, full chisel !”’ cried Ithuriel Butters. 


From ‘‘ Geoffrey Strong.” Dana Estes & Company. 
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THE SEA-BEGGAR ‘ADMIRAL DIRKZOON"' PUTTING THE SPANISH FLEET UNDER ADMIRAL BOSSO TO FLIGHT, 


Drawing by W. H. Overend. 
From “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


The Right of Way, by Gilbert Parker, is a story of one who 
dies to all his friends and yet lives again another better, truer 
life in an environment widely differing from that of his pre- 
vious career. Charley Steele or ‘‘ Beauty Steele,” as he is 
known in the French Canadian city, is a brilliant, handsome, 
wealthy young lawyer, whose powerful plea for a criminal 
forms the strong opening chapter of the book. The magnetic 
influence possessed by this man so sways the jury that the 
members are convinced, against their will, of the prisoner’s 
innocence and bring in a verdict of “not guilty.” This mas- 
terly handling of his case is the magnet that attracts Kath- 
leen whom he has long admired. But the marriage proves un- 
fortunate. There is no love, nothing but the most formal 
politeness. ‘‘ Beauty Steele” isintemperate. This calls forth 
Kathleen’s contempt, and yet Charley Steele, blase man of the 
world tho he is, has a higher sense of honor than his wife 
gives him credit for. But what does it matter as long as the 
world believes him everything that is bad? The plot thickens, 
life becomes unbearable, there is absolutely no way out of his 
misery but death. During a 
brawl Steele is wounded and 
thrown into theriver. He is res- 
cued by the man whose acquittal 
he had secured, but when he be- 
comes conscious his mind is like 
that of a little child. Every 
recollection of previous events 
is blotted out. His case excites 
the attention of a surgeon who 
performs a successful operation. 
But with the return of memory, 
Steele resolves to remain dead to 
his early friends and he settles 
down as a tailor among the sim- 
ple people with whom he has 
been thrown. The dramatics 
cenes in which he and a beauti- 
ful girl, Rosalie, figure conspic- 
uously, make the story glow 
with interest. In the meantime 
p he learns of Kathleen’s mar- 
riage, of his disgraced name, and of his supposed death by 
drowning. His life is as true and pure now as it was debased 
before. He struggles with intemperance and conquers; he 
struggles against his love for Rosalie and conquers; he 
struggles against all that is bad within him, and then he dies 
while performing one of many heroic acts for his adopted 
friends. This story of a brave conflict against internal foes 
is of absorbing interest from first to last, and no stronger 
novel has appeared this year. (Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Price, $1.50.) 


At no time of the year is it more delightful to get away 
from self andj one’s surroundings by tra™ving, driving, and 














Going to Church, 
From “ Mistress Joy.” 
Century Company. 
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sightseeing, with one’s 
friends in books, than in 
| the autumn and winter. 
No book of the present 
season Carries its reader’s 
back to nature’s heart 
more closely than Brad- 
ford Torrey’s Footing it 
in Franconia. With Mr. 
Torrey we grow enthusi- 
astic over the birds, the 
trees, the sky. We listen 
with delight to the won- 
derful song of hermit 
thrush and the woodsy 
twitlerof chickadee. We 
walk till we are weary, 
over swamp and along 
forest road seeing, thru 
the writer’s eyes, tender 
leafage of the spring, 
glorious colorings of the 
autumn—oh, for the peo- 
ple shut up in school- 
} rooms, especially those 
} whoare imprisoned with- 
in city walls, it is just 
forgetting all and revel- 
ing to hie away to Fran- 
conia. Mr. Torrey takes 
us to the White Moun- 
tains in “Autumn,” 
“Spring,” for “A Day in June,” during “Red Leaf Days,” on 
“A Quiet Morning,” and for “A Visit to Mount Agassiz.” 
He tells us also something of “Berry-Time Felicities, ’ of 
“ American Skylarks,” and a little of the “ Landaff Valley.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price, $1.10, net.) 

The Salt Box House, by Jane de Forest Shelton, describes 
eighteenth century life in a New England chil! town. This 


T. Y. Crowell & Company, 





From ‘White Aprons.” Little,’ Brown & Company, 
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“The girls crowded about her as she opened the ;retty case.’ 


From," The Colburn Prize.” 


record of life has been compiled from a careful searching of 
private papers, and it is believed that there is not a custom or 
a costume recorded ; an article of use or adornment ; a habit 
of life or of manner described for which there was not au- 
thority for the period and locality designated. The purpose 
of the book to show what this life was on one group of hills 
in western Connecticut, with its hardships, its privations, and 
its amenities. The reader cannot help but be interested in 
these men and women of the colonial time she presents to us 
in her pages. {The Baker & Tavlor Companv. New York.) 





From“ The True Thomas Jefferson.” J. B. Lippincott Company. 


A Modern Anteus, by the author of “An English Woman's 
Love Letters,” is a story whose style catches the reader’s at- 
tention at once and holds it thruout the book. Tristram Gav- 
ney, the “Modern Antzus,” is a character that reminds one 
strongly of “ Barrie’s “Sentimental Tommy,” but Tramp, as 
Tristam is called on account of his youthful wanderings, is a 
much more interesting hero in many ways. 

Tramp's queer, quaint ideas open up new chapters in the 
child mind. His earliest love is his Aunt Doris with whom he 
roams the fields in the glad buoyancy of youth. Aunt Doris 
and the Sage,a man celebrated in ‘those parts, understand 
the boy perfectly and he gives them the treasures of his 
whole heart. His aunt dies, but her influence a tender, re- 
straining one, lives thruout the boy’s life. 
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The beautiful lesson 
in this book is Tristam’s 
utter self-abnegation 
in order to shield the 
friend whom he loves 
dearly, and to protect 
the name of a young 
girl who has been one 
of his truest sympa- 
thizers. For these he 
lays his own honor up- 
on the altar as a sacri- 
fice, and the pathetic 
part of the story is 
that no one knows of 
his sacrifice but him- 
self, Lizzie, and Ray- 
mond. 

This book is calcula. 
ted to make the read- 
ers think more earnest- 
ly of the relations that 
older people bear to- 
ward children. ‘A 
Modern Antzus” must 
serve the purpose of 
awakening sympathy 
between the child and 
those who guard him, 
(Doubleday, Page & 
Company. Price,$1.50.) 


The essay by Dr. 
James M. Taylor, presi- 
J. ¥F. Taylor & Company, rig en gk — 
forms one of the volumes of the What is the Worth While 
Series. He draws a strong contrast between the practical and 
ideal, showing in what sense they are interrelated, and the 
Copyright, 1901, by The Century Co. 
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GILDING A CHURCH CROSS, ABOVE NEW YORK CITY. 
FROM 'IGAREERS OF DANGER AND DARING,’’ PUBLISHED BY THE CENTURY CO, 
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Announcing the arrival of the English. 

From “ Colonial Fights and Fighters.” McClure, Philhps &,Co. 
extent of their separate bearing upon life. There is no prac- 
tical, he holds that is not really ideal—nothing ministers to 
life in any proper sense unless it touches something deeper 
than what we generally mean by the actual and useful. The 
dainty volume in its green and white and gold dress would 
make a pleasing little companion for the study table. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Company. Price, 35 cents.) 


The perennial popularity of ‘ Youth’s Sweet-Scented Man- 
uscript,” the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam is, of itself, sufficient 
justification for a new edition of the poem. It is not too 
much to eay that to his lovers old Omar is more lovely each 
new morning. In his edition of Fitzgerald’s rendering, illus- 
trated by Florence Lundborg, Mr. William Doxey, the well- 
known “Lark” man whose Purple Cow was our delight not so 
many seasons ago, has brought out a strikingly unique book. 
The illustrations are of course the piece de resistance. Drawn 
with regard mainly to line as the expression of sentiment and 
spot as the expression of balance, they are destined to interest 
that large circle of people who look in art for decorative 
quality rather than for naturalistic rendering and illusion ; 
not that Miss Lundborg’s drawing of the figure and of other 
elements is lacking in a certain academic precision which she 
has wisely held subordinate to considerations of effect. The 
undulating quality of her line adds to the value of the spacing 
and unquestionably suggests something of the fascinating flow 
of the poem. 

The book contains Fitzgerald’s lines upon Omar Khayyam 
by Justin Huntley McCarthy, and Porter Garnett’s “ Glose 
upon a Ruba’iy.” The text is enclosed within the illustrations 
being an essential part of the decorative scheme. The fact 
that the printing was done by the University Press is of itself 
a guarantee of good mechanical get-up. (Doxey’s: At the 
Sign of the Lark. New York.) 


Economy is the title of a small book, but it is probably one 
of the best things yet emanating from the pen of that prac- 
tical, earnest, helpful man, Orison Swett Marden. He consid- 
ers economy the true path to success, not material success 
alone, for the man of economy is a better citizen and in every 
way a better representative of his race than the wasteful one. 
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He cites the careers of men like Andrew Carnegie, P, T. Bar- 
num, and Russell Sage as instances showing the relations of 
economy and success. Economy consists not alone in saving 
the pennies, but also in storing up every experience, every 
piece of knowledge, every chance friend. It consists also in 
hoarding the mental and physical energies. In short, it is 
intimately concerned with every working phase of a man’s 
nature, The, book is illustrated with several portraits. (T. 
Y. Crowell & Company, New York. Price, 50 cents.) 


Colonial Prose and Poetry is a ; 
work consisting of three smail o— ae 
volumes of selections from the j ,, THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
early writers of America, edited |” F 
with critical and biographical 
introductions by W. P. Trent and 
B. W. Wells. In general we may 
say that the verse written before 
the Revolutionary war was of 
very poor quality. Itis interest- 
ing to us now principally on ac- 
count of its quaintness. Some | — 
of the prose, however, was of | — 
high quality. Our colonial prose 
writers bear comparison with 
those of any other race under 
similar conditions. The world 
still listens to men like Cotton ILLUSTRATED BY REMINGTON. 
Mather, Roger Williams, Jona- New Popular Edition, $2.50. 
than Edwarde, John Smith, Jobn | THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 
Winthrop, William Bradford, and ’ 
Benjamin Franklin. These are but a few of the authors whose 
works will prove surprisingly interesting to the reader who 
meets them for the first time. 

That. the selections might be full, yet not prolix, they have 
often been shortened by the omission of passages that would 
weary the modern reader; but such omissions have always 
been indicated, and care has been taken that they should not 
affect the sense of what remains. The text has been modern- 
ized in its spelling, and brief introductions place every author 
in his true light, so that it may be clear for whom and for 
what he speaks. The volumes are bound in cloth, gilt-top, 
for $2.25 per set ; limp leather, $3.75 ; half calf, $6.00. They 
are sold separately in cloth binding only as folows : I, ‘‘The 
Transplanting of Culture, 1607-1650”; II, “The Beginnings 
of Americanism, 1650-1710”; III, “The Growth of gthe 
National Spirit, 1710-1775” :*(75 cents per volume. T. Y. 
Crowell & Company, New York.) 
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From “ Seven Great American Poets,” Copyright, 1901, 
by StrvER, BuRDETT & CoMPANY. 
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The Coming of Beowwulf, 


From “ Beowulf.” 


“"Flowersifrom Persian Poets have been edited by Nathan 
Haskell Dole and Belle M. Walker, and published in two beau- 
tiful illustrated volumes that will charm all lovers of fine 
books. On reading some of these verses we are struck with 
the familiarity of the style and sentiments. So universal is 
poetry that the one who strikes a true chord meets a response in 
the hearts of all humanity. Empires and dynasties may pass 
away and yet the words of the poet will live. Of course vast 
quantities of poems must have perished in the shock and jar 
of changing times—amid the fire and rust and rain and igno- 
rance of men ; that any at all of the epics and lyrics of an- 
tiquity, like the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Kalevala, the Shah- 
Nameh, should survive seems wonderful, when one considers 
the vicissitudes of time thru which they have come. 

In these volumes we have Persian poems, which tell of 
heroes long dead, of princesses who have ceased to charm and 





Patrick Heary. 
From “ Great Masters of Oratory.” 


Dana Estes & Company. 
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of kingdoms, even, which live only in forgotten history. But 
the poems themselves have all the vitality and enduring inter- 
est which they had centuries ago. Persian literature is a 
rich field, and in this volume are given its chief products. Se- 
lections have been made from the seven principal poets of Per- 





Brander Matthews. 
Author of ‘Parts of Speech: Essays on English.” Chas. Scribner's Sons. 


sia, and they are prefixed by short biographical notes which 
serve to locate each writer. The English text has been chosen 
from the most approved translations. The volumes are illus- 
trated with specimens of Persian writing and photogravures 
of Persian scenery. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, New 
York. Two volumes, 8vo., cloth, gilt top, $4.00; per set half 
calf, gilt top, per set, $7.50.) 


Few words of commendation are needed for The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, by John Lothrop Motley. It is one of the his- 
torical works that may be called classic. It is a vivid por- 
trayal of one of the most dramatic portions of European his- 
tory. The author searched deep for hidden causes and his 
pages are instinct with the love of freedom and the hatred of 
tyranny. His style is clear, vivid,and eloquent, and his analy- 
sis of character distinct. If he appears too much of a par- 
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tisan at times one can readily forgive him considering the 
monstrous tyrannies of which he wrote. 
In this edition no expense has been spared in making every 
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From “* Brenda’s Summer at Rockley,” Little, Brown & Company, 


feature worthy of its subject. No pains have been spared in 
procuring illustrations which will entitle the work to the lov- 
ing consideration of the bibliophile and critic. Many photo- 
graphs have been obtained directly from the original paintings. 
Special attention has been paid to the map, which is probably 
more accurate and elaborate than any other map of the Neth- 
erlands previously printed in this country. These features, 





Percy B. Shelley. 
From ‘A Year Book of Famous Lyrics.” 
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together with the excellence of the typography and richness 
of bindings bespeak the high grade of the mechanical make-up. 
The scholarly introduction by Professor John Franklin Jame- 
soa, of Chicago universty, will aid many readers to grasp plan 
but the underlying purpose of Motley’s writing. Fifty years 
ago, when this history first appeared, it was recognized in 
every civilized country as a history destined to become a clas- 
sic. Its beauty of style, clearness, and comprehensiveness 
united to give its author a place in the great triumvirate, mak- 
ing it a quaternion with Bancroft, Prescott, and Irving. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Company. Cloth, gilt top, per set, $7.50.) 








From * A Story ot a Littlg Poet,” Little, Krown & Company. 


Careers of Danger and Daring, by Cleveland Moffett, is a 
book that will thrill the souls of old and young. It proves 
that one need not join the army or go to Africa and hunt big 
game in order to exercise all the pluck and nerve the average 
man possesses. The heroes are all around us in the industries 
that call men into places of danger. The men of whom the 
author writes must have considerably more coolness and 
courage than the average, to carry them thru the dangers to 
which their various callings keep them almost constantly ex- 
posed. With illustration and verbal description we are told 
in this book of the perils the steeple-climber, the deep-sea 
diver, the bridge-builder, the pilot, the fireman, the locomotive 
engineer, the wild beast tamer, the aerial acrobat, the bal- 
loonist, and the dynamite worker face almost every day. The 
author’s fancy has led him to climb steeples that swayed in 
the wind, and bridges that seemed to reach from cloud to cloud ; 
he has also yielded to the temptation to go down under the 
water in a diving-suit; yet there is as much thrill to the 
reader in the experiences he relates at second hand as in those 
that he describes from memory. But this only shows he has 
the gift of imagination as well as literary skill. The numer- 
ous illustrations are by Jay Hambridge and George Varian and 
others. No book published this season will be read with more 
genuine pleasure. (The Century Company, New York. Price, 
$1.80.) 

Talks with Great Workers is another of those extremely valu- 
able and fascinating books by Orison Swett Marden, full of 
anecdotes about men who have attained distinction. Many of 
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Driving Home the Cows. 


From “‘ Woodland and Meadow.” 


these sketches have appeared in Success. They are in the form 
of interviews in which the great workers have given the rea- 
sons for their rise in life. The book gives the romance of 
reality, and it would be hard to conceive of one that would ap- 
peal more to the aspirations of the young. Something of in- 
terest and value will be found for aspirants in whatever field 
of honest effort they may be. Successful men in various walks 
of life have been sought out. Senators, peers, financiers, rail- 
way kings, merchants, farmers, inventors, college presidents, 
authors, and professional men appear in separate chapters de- 
voted to tracing out their several careers and the motives 
which conduced to their advancement. The book will give 
young men valuable points as to the means of obtaining suc- 
cess in different lines. It is fully illustrated with portraits. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, New York. Price, $1.50.) 


The many children who have been and are still delighted 
with the “ Jolly Good Times ” series of books, by Mary P. Wells, 
will be gratified to learn that she has added another book to 
the series, telling of the experiences of the children at “ Hill- 
top.” It is called Four ona Farm. While at “Hilltop” the 
children have plenty of novel experiences. The author has a 
faculty of describing ordinary happenings in an attractive way, 
and we venture to say that young people will find this book of 
absorbing interest. Inits pages they are taught to appre- 
ciate the joy and beauty of country life and the happiness to 
be attained by helping one another. The illustrations are by 
“Er McConnell. (Little, Brown & Company, Boston. Price, 
51.10.) 


Where was the Little White Dog? Margaret Johnson asks in 
the title of her illustrated child’s book and she answers it, 
or rather tells the story of this camine by means of rebuses, 
drawn with extreme grace and cleverness. The pictures num- 
ber in all more than one hundred fifty and form a delightful 
commentary on the text. The adventures of the little white 
dog at the picnic, on the train, in the boat, with the butcher's 
boy, and in the circus tent will hold the ab- 
sorbed attention of the child, and older readers 
will be interested too, so skilfully are the stor- 
ies told, and so exquisitely are they interpreted 
by the drawings. No boy or girl of kindergar- 
ten or primary school age can fail to be delight- 
ed with these tales, which possess the attrac- 
tions of a story, a game, a picture-book, and a 
puzzle, all in one. (Dana Estes & Company, 
Boston. Oblong quarto, cloth, attractive cover 
design. Price, 75 cents.) 


Miss Murfree gave us our first interest in the 
Southern mountaineer. By this time our taste 
along that line is sufficiently cultivated so that 
we areall ready for more. John Fox has given 
us some delicious bit of Kentucky mountain and 
Blue Grass life,in his Blue Grass and Khododen- 
dron. The author, who is evidently a Kentuckian, 
speaks from intimate knowledge of the quaint, 
original, different people of whom he tells. Who 











the Southern Mountaineer is, why he is so, 
and what he thinks, is carefully explained. 
Then the Kentueky mountaineer is differ- 
entiated from his brother of Virginia or 
Tennessee, and then we begin to make the 
acquaintance of particular mountain in- 
habitants and Blue Grassites. -We are in 
the midst of a most exciting rabbit hunt, 
aad we go with Mr. Fox a-fishing thru 
the Bad Bend—where we catch few fish 
but come near getting into trouble with 
the moonshiners who suspect that we are 
revenue officers. We are madeacquainted 
with the hunt for the wary red-fox and 
the pedigree of the red-fox hound We 
camp at the Breaks of Sandy and we hunt 
the coon by night with old Ash, the fam- 
ous darky coon-hunter. In fact, we are 
so easily initiated into the life of the Ken- 
tucky Blue Grass and mountain that we 
feel that we know these people as well as 
does John Fox himself. 

The author has done well, for we see 
the pictures he describes and after read- 
ing the book we would like to start for 
Kentucky at once. The illustrations are 
good, especially the frontispiece, a por- 
trait of “Melissa.” (Charles Scribner’s 
Baker & TaylorCo. Sons, New York. Price, $1.75, net.) 


The Ruling Passion, by Henry Van Dyke, with illustrations 
by W. Appleton Clark. This is a collection of tales of ‘‘ Na- 
ture and Human Nature,” whose obvious end seems to be to 
picture, simply and honestly, pecple who are not met by the 
average reader. Mr. Van Dyke has a gift of making every 
character impress his or her individuality upon the reader. It 
is impossible to put down one of his stories without feeling 
kindlier toward men and women who occupy lower walks in 
life. They become, for a time, the recipients of our tenderest 
sympathies, and we look upon them with different feelings 
when they have thus appealed to us. ‘“‘A Lover of Music” is 
the initial story in this book. The reader flies with psychic 
wings to an Adirondack settlement on the border of the great 
wilderness. While Jacques is the central figure, the Moody 
family are interesting types of homely, kindly North Woods 
people. Humor of a subdued type flashes out here and there 
in the stories, and ‘‘A Reward of Virtue” is a masterpiece of 
quaint conceit with a background of tragedy. Patrick Mul- 
larkey is a philosopher of the Mark Tapley order, and a philo- 
sopher fron whom grumblers may learn a profitable lesson. 
All the tales are on Mr. Van Dyke’s usual high plane, and he 
again demonstrates his genius for weaving readable, clever 
stories with people from humble stations for his characters. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





Lincoln in Story, by Silas G. Pratt, is a biography written 
on a different plan from the usual biographies of the martyred 
president. Everyone knows how numerous are the anecdotes 
of that great histurica] personage. The author has taken these 
and woven them together, so as to form the story of his life. 
By this means he has revealed his pure, unselfish, and honest 
character, as he could not have done by the ordinary means. 
In this way his career in boyhood and youth. as a lawyer and 
legislator, and as presicent is presented in a series of vivid 
pictures. The book is well illustrated. (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. Price, 75 cents.) 
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“FROM HIS LEAFLESS HEIGHT HE LOOKS DOWN INTO THE HOLLOW.” 


Copyright, 1901, by The Century Co. 
From “ Wild Life near Home.” 
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The Crown of Thorns is a story of the time of Christ in 
which Paul Carus introduces some of the chief characters of 
the greatest tragedy that ever occurred on this earth. One 
of these was Ben-Midrash, a gardener of Galilee, the friend of 
Zebedee, the father of James and John. These two talked 
often of the hopes of the Hebrew race of a Messiah, but they 
differed in opinions, as Zebedee belonged to the sect of the 
Nazirim; but when that wonderful sermon on the mount was 
delivered Ben-Midrash was there. 

When he heard that ‘a good tree cannot bring forth evil 





‘* Lor’,Miss!” said Farmer Hendry, “ he haven’t been pastured there for 


three weeks.” 
From “ A Cathedral Courtship.” Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit” he 
went away angry. Going home he grafted twigs of a sweet 
vine on the stems of the thorn, and in time these shoots 
brought forth good sweet grapes. One day Jesus of Nazareth 
was passing by and Ben-Midrash called attention to the grapes 
growing from the thorny hedge. Jesus replied that as nobler 
plants can he grafted on the thorn, so can the divine spirit be 
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From “ The Violet Fairy Book.” 


Longman’s, Green & Co. 


grafted into the heart. ‘‘ Why doest thou not do the same 
with thy heart,” he added, “as thou hast done unto the thorn. 
Plant the word of truth in thy soul, and it will bring forth 
sweet grapes of divine grace, of righteousness, and of 
ove.” 

Later a Roman centurion having in his charge Zoathan, a 
false messiah and a robber whom he had captured in the moun- 
tains, passed that way. He was entertained over night at the 
house of the gardener. Beholding the strange plant he cut 
off a portion and took it with him to Jerusalem to show as a 
curiosity to Pontius Pilate. This was thrown out into the 
courtyard as worthless, and later was used as the mock crown 
of thorns for the brow of Jesus. When the latter was cruci- 
fied Zoathan was crucified by his side but he had learned the 
lesson of forgiveness and love and was himself forgiven. 
Later Ben-Midrash becomes a true follower of Jesus, by having 
the doctrines expounded to him by Paul, 
the apostle. The book is beautifully il- 
lustrated and has a decorative border con- 
isting of a vine and graspes. (The Oren 
Court Publishing Company, Chicago ) 
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A volume of sketches, Where the Sugar 
Maple (rows, all relating to Canadian 
life are by Adeline M. Teskey, who has 
the sure touch of the true literary artist. 
One does not have to read far before 
discovering this, as she has the rare 
faculty of making common things inter- 
esting. Her work will prove a revelation 
to those who think that Canada has no 
literature. In these character studies, 
one is reminded of the quaint types of 
‘Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” These 
sketches are “Three of the Women,” 
“The Out-of-Date Minister,” “‘A Com- 
mon Man and His Wife,” ‘From the 
Ould Sod,” “Crazy Tim,” ‘The Man With 
the Hoe,” “Our White-Haired Boy,” 
“Ephraim Hart’s Encounter with the 
Man o’ Sin,” “The Village Saint,” and 
‘** Kirsty McAlister.” The illustrations 
are by J.S. Gordon and the designs by 
W. Howard Bartle. (R. F. Fenno & 
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From ‘** Where Was the Little White Dog?” 


Dana Estes & Co. Company, New York.) 
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“TITTLE SILVER.” 
From “ Striking Hours.” 


It seems almost like a dream to think that anyone living to- 
day can remember, from personal knowledge and acquaintance, 
Liszt, Von Biilow, Raff, Berlioz, Rubinstein, Brahms, Wagner, 
Joachim, Carl Mayer, Remenyi, Ole Bull, and hosts of others of 
whom everybody who is interested in music knows something 
about, and a very few of whom some have seen—but to have 
seen and talked with them all! And yet Memories of a Musical 
Life reveals to us the fact that Dr. William Mason has been so 
happy. Dr. Mason’s memories are most delightful reading. 
The author’s suggestions, by the way, concerning the charac- 
teristics of the great pianists and the special points worth 
studying for, make the book most valuable for music lovers, 
and especially music students. 

Dr. Mason was a pupil of Liszt at Weimar, in the “Golden 
Age,” of the great musician’s playing and teaching. It was 
such a select, congenial circle that met daily at Altenburg, 
that one almost envies Dr. Mason the delights of it all. Imagine 
a company of fonr or five students, with Liszt as the center, 
living in an atmosphere of music day after day; with the 
world’s masters of music coming for a day from time to time ! 

The writer, who is the son of Lowell Mason, was one of the 
pioneers of music in America, and his story of its gradual 
development, as he has seen it here, is most interesting. When 
he went abroad to study he was a marked figure. To-day it is 
not necessary even to go to Europe for a musical education, he 
says, there are such excellent teachers here. 

Not the least valuable part of the book are the reproduc- 
tions of autographs presented to the author by musicians. 
Among them is one from Wagner, which is the germ of the 
dragon motive in “‘ The Ring of Nibelungen.” It is dated June 
5, 1852, twenty-five years before “Siegfried,” in which it ap- 
pears in this form, was heard. 

Dr. Mason has certainly made, in his Memories of a Musical 
Life, a very valuable contribution to musical literature. (The 
Century Company, New York. $2.00, net.) 


A book from that gifted but ill-fated man Maltbie D. Bab- 
cock, who met a tragic end in Italy some months ago, will be 
welcomed by all who believe in high thinking and heroic en- 
deavor. It is called Thoughts for Every-Day Living and is 
made up principally of selections that have already been 
printed in the Sunday School Times, The Brown Memorial 
Monthly, The Christian Endeavor World, and Forward, and the 
gems of verse that have come to Jight thru various avenues. 
In these extracts the author expresses his devotion, his zeal, 
his desire to help. His words will be an inspiration to many 
who are trying to lead a higher life. The frontispiece is a 
portrait of the author. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
Price, $1.00.) 


The Little Lady—Her Book is one of the best stories that 
Albert Bigelow Paine has written for children. if not the very 
best. It is all about the little lady who lives in the House of 
Many Windows and it has in it all the good stories and good 
times that have made her happy and that will help to make 
other little people happy. It takes the Little Lady from city 
to country and back again, and tells all she did and said. The 
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author has the power of making a picture a 

vivid as life in a half dozen sentences. Scat- 
tered thru the book are exquisite bits of 
description that will charm young and old 
alike. Thereare touches of humor also and 
lively experiences brightly told. The illus- 
trations clearly and beautifully interpret 
the author’s meaning. (Henry Altemu 

Company, Philadelphia. Price, $1.00.) 





Woodland and Meadow is tke name chosen 
by W. I. Lincoln Adams for his volume of 
pictures and descripticns of country life. 
It will be popular, for Americans are re- 
turning to that love for rural life which 
they had partially lost thru their mad race 
to the cities and their eagerness for wealth 
and power. In a few years there will be no 
more abandoned farms. The small farm 
will be the leaven that will save the nation 
from moral ruin. The electric road wil) soon 
make it possible to live at a considerable 
distance from any city and still enjoy its 
social and intellectual advantages, and the 
population is fast spreading out to these 
rural districts. This volume gives delight- 
ful pictures of the nation’s best inheritance 
—a farm, and the one chosen for special at- 
tention is a farm in New Hampshire. All 
features of such life are pictured, as the 
sugar camp, the morning ride, the hay field, the cornfield, the 
autumn walk, evening, the rainy day, etc. The book is illus- 
trated with photographsfrom nature by the author and others. 
The numerous fine cuts are printed beautifully on heavy paper 
of extra smooth finish. It is one of the best products of the 
combined arts of the word painter, photographer, and printer. 
(The Baker & Taylor Company, New York.) 





From “ Little Men.” Little, Brown & Co 
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Education at the St. Louis Exposition. 


At the international exposition to be 
held in St. Louis in 1903 provision will be 
made for a separate building for educa- 
tional purposes. No effort or expense 
will be spared to secure a comprehensive 
display such as will show not only the 
present status of education but its his- 
toric development. The scheme of classi- 
fication includes eight groups, viz.,—ele- 
mentary education ; secondary education ; 
higher education; special education in 
fine arts ; special education in agriculture; 
special education in commerce and indus- 
try: education of defectives; special 
forms of education including text-books, 
school furniture and apparatus. 

Some suggestions of methods that 
should be employed in preparing exhibits 
of various kinds for this exposition are 
already timely. 

Educational Literature —Exhibits of 
such books as the following are wanted: 
school laws, government and state reports, 
history and present condition of school 
systems, and of individual institutions ; 
text-books and original contributions 
made by professors or students to the 
sum total of human knowledge; mono- 
graphs on special topics. 

Statistical Charts—Diagrams and Ta- 
bles. A very valuable section. Com- 
pleteness is looked for. 

Models.—I\lustrated models and draw- 
ings will be effective in showing the ma- 
terial equipment of educational institu- 
tions, i.e., buildings, with their furniture 
i eal playgrounds with apparatus 
used. 

Apparatus and Appliances for lnstruc- 
tion.— Apparatus which illustrates new 
methods or shows the latest development 
or new application of an important edu- 
cational principle, and was invented at or 
is peculiar to an institution, should be ex- 
hibited. The commercial sections will 
display geographical apparatus, laboratory 
materials and instruments of precision. 

Photographs.—Photographs should con- 
stitute a very important part. Commis- 
sioner William T. Harris has said: 

“The photograph has come more and 
more into requistion, It may show the 
school architecture at a glance, and also 
the personnel of teachers and pupils. Pho- 
tographs of interiors may show the furni- 
ture and apparatus. An exhibition of pho- 
tographs, showing every schoel building in 


didn’t stop inventing 





the state, with its pupils and teachersin 
front of the buildings, would be the most 
unique attraction ever presented at an in- 
ternational exposition, for it would show 
the countenance, stature and costume of 
pupils and teachers, and the degree of im- 
portance which the community placed upon 
the school by its costliness and improve- 
ments.” 

Pupils’ Work.—Literary, scientific, me- 
chanical,fand artistic. In order that an 
exhibit of pupils’ work may represent the 
work of a school with considerable clear- 
ness and fidelity it must be honestly pre- 
pared and intelligently labeled. Bound 
volumes of work arranged by years or 
grades, and illustrating fully the curricu- 
lum, are the solid, scientific and indis- 
pensable portions of an exhibit as well as 
free-hand drawing, color work, illustra- 
tions, map drawing, etc. Manual training 
will also be emphasized. As distinguished 
from industrial and technical training, 
manual training has made great progress 
in the schools of the United States during 
the last ten years, and a comprehensive 
and typical exhibit will be prepared under 
the supervision of an expert. 


Exhibit Regulations. 


Flat exhibits must be in wall frames or 
wall cabinets, the standard size of the 
cards for the latter being twenty two by 
twenty-eight inches. Allcardboard should 
be of court gray color. Photographs for 
albums or wall cabinets should be either 
eight by ten inches or eleven by fourteen 
inches, and should be mounted directly on 
the full-sized cardboard. 

Pupils’ work, except in drawing and 
botany, should be written on paper eight 
by ten inches. of good grade, with a mar- 
gin of one and one-fourth inches at the 
left of each sheet for binding. Pupils may 
write on one or both sides of the sheet. 

Only regular class work is wanted. The 
first draft of the work by the pupil, 
with the teacher’s corrections in colored 
ink or pencil, should be followed by an 
improved draft embodying the correc- 
tions. A single set of questions, neatly 
written or printed, should precede the 
answer papers ineach subject. Questions 
should not be copied by the pupils on their 
answer papers. A photograph of the 
class as a frontispiece to each volume 
would add to the interest. 





Fave nt YOU EVER WONDERED why somebody 


flying machines just 


long enough to make some really satisfactory ink ¢ 


Mr. Edison used the same old stuff his grandfather used until one day- 


he wondered why ink shouldn’t be good. 
Now, when Mr. Edison begins to wonder, it isa sign that a solution of the 
problem will be found if the finest experimental laboratory in the world can 


shedany light on the subject. 


Mr. Edison wondered about ink, and now a perfect chemical com- 
bination is on the market in tablet form. 


Put one small tablet in each ink well of your school-room, fil] up with 


water; as the water evaporates, and the ink gets too thick, put in more 


water and the ink is as good as before. 
Ask your bank cashier what he thinks about the Wizard Ink Tablet, and 
write us for the U. 3. Treasury Dept.’s report aiter tests. 


Especially Adapted for Schooll Use 


Sample tablet to every reader of this paper who asks us for it. Single: boxes of eight 


tablets which make & pint perfect ink, for sale at your stationer’s or druggist’s, 10 cts. 
For quantity prices address The Am. School Furnitare Co., The Tower Mfg. Co., The 


Am. News Co., or 


THOMAS A. EDISON 


JR. CHEMICAL CO. 


31-33-35 STONE STREET, NEW YORK 





What Shall 
We Eat 


To Keep Healthy and Strong ? 


A healthy appetite and common sense 
are excellent guides to follow in matters 
of diet, and a mixed diet of grains, fruits, 
and meats is undoubtedly the best, in spite 
of the claims made by vegetarians and 
food cranks generally. 





As compared with grains and vegetables 
meat furnishes the most nutriment in a 
highly concentrated form, and is digested 
and assimilated more quickly than vege- 
tables or grains. 

Dr. Julius Remusson on this subject, 
says: Nervous persons, people run down 
in health and of low vitality should eat 
plenty of meat. If the digestion is too 
feeble at first it may be easily strength 
ened by the regular use of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets after each meal. Two of 
these excellent tablets taken after dinner 
will digest several thousand grains of 
meat, eggs or other animal food in three 
or four hours, while the malt diastase also 
contained in Stuart’s Tablets cause the 
perfect digestion of starchy foods, like po- 
tatoes, bread, etc., and no matter how 
weak the stomach may be, no trouble will 
be experienced if a regular practice is 
made of using Stuart Dyspepsia Tablets 
because they supply the pepsin and dias- 
tase so necessary to perfect digestion, and 
any form of indigestion and stomach 
trouble except cancer of the stomach will 
be overcome by their daily use. 

That large class of people who come 
under the head of nervous dyspeptics 
should eat plenty of meat and insure its 
complete diges'ion by the systematic use 
of a safe, harmless digestive medicine like 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, composed of 
the natural digestive principles, peptones 
and diastase, which actually perform the 
work of digestion and give the abused 
stomach a chance to rest and to furnish 
the body and brain with the necessary nu- 
triment. Cheap cathartic medicines mas- 
querading under the name of dyspepsia 
cures are useless for relief or cure of indi- 
gestion because they have absolutely no 
effect upon the actual digestion of food. 

Dyspepsia in all its forms is simply a 
failure of the stomach to digest food and 
the sensible way to solve the riddle and 
cure the indigestion is to make daily use, 
at meal time, of a safe preparation which 
is endorsed by the medical profession and 
known to contain active digestive prin- 
ciples, and all this can truly be said of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 

All druggists thruout the United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain sell them at the 
uniform price of fifty cents for full treat- 
ment. 
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All Stuffed Up 


That’s the condition of many sufferers 
from catarrh, especially in the morning. 
Great difficulty is experienced in clear- 
ing the head and throat. 

No wonder catarrh causes headache, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, 
pollutes the breath, deranges the stom- 
ach and affects the appetite. 

To cure catarrh, treatment must be 
constitutional—alterative and tonic. 

“I was afflicted with catarrh. I took 
medicines of different kinds, giving each 
a fair trial; but gradually grew worse until 
I could hardly hear, taste or smell. I then 
concluded to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
after taking five bottles I was cured and 
have not had any return of the disease 
since.” EUGENE ForBEs, Lebanon, Kan. 


5 e 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures catarrh—it soothes and strength- 
ens the mucous membrane and builds 
up the whole system. 








(Best: Most Economical 
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air tight 1-1b. trade-mark bags, preserving 
and fiavor indefinitely, even if opened, 
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Other Good Coffees - 12 to 15calb. 
Excollent Teas te 30, 35, 50c a Ib. 


Butter at Cost 


Mait or ’PHONE ORDERS PrompTLy ExecuTEeD 
For New CATALOGUE AND TERMS, ADDRESS 


The Creat American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 


CORNER CHURCH STREET 
TEL. 2451 CORTLANDT 





Finest Fancy 
Elgin Creamery 





. 


P.O Box 289 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Planat Moderate Rates 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 

_ Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 


GR GRR VR GIN GIS PLILNINGIe Gs ORE 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
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Interesting Notes. 


To Teachers Visiting New York, 


As the holiday season is approaching 
when many teachers will visit the city to 
make their holiday purchases, we wish to 
call special attention to the St. Denis, one 
of the best-conducted hotels in New York, 
located in the shopping districts, handy to 
all the street car lines, and situated on one 
of the highest and most healthful spots in 
the city. The hotel is the headquarters of 
educational people, and special attention is 
paid to ladies obliged to travel alone. It 
is hardly necessary to call attention again 
to the superior quality of the cuisine and 
the reasonable prices charged for the ac- 
commodations. 


More and More Popular. 


It is remarkable that Bovinine is becom- 
ing more popular from day to day, espe- 
cially with physicians, while it has not been 
advertised for years. The successful cures 
published in medical journals are attract- 
ing considerable attention and increasing 
the sale of one of the best foods manufac- 
tured. We would recommend it to all our 
readers suffering from dyspepsia or stom- 
ach complaint. It can be obtained in all 
the principal drug stores in the country. 


Why it is a Success. 


Notwithstanding that the Grand Union 
hotel has had of late years considerable 
competition from the new hotels building 
around it, ithas managed to fill its five hun- 
dred rooms and is building now an im- 
mense and handsome addition, all tending 
to show the successful management of the 
hotel by its present proprietor, Mr. Simon 
Ford. Not only have improvements kept 
pace with other leading hotels, but in some 
respects they have succeeded in surpass- 
ing them. Oneof the reasons of the great 
success and prosperity of the hotel is the 
liberality shown to the public by the man- 
agement and the reasonable prices charged 
for the accommodation furnished. 


How it is Done. 


Those who read the announcement of 
the Success Clubbing Offers, which give 
four and in some cases five magazines for 
the price of one, are very apt to wonder 
how it can be done. The Success Com- 
pany answers by simply saying, ‘‘ We are 
wholesalers.” They sent almost 80,000 
subscriptions to the Review of Reviews 
last season (over 10.000 in a single week) ; 
over 80,000 to the Cosmopolitan; and im- 
mense numbers to other magazines. 
Their checks accompany every order, and 
publishers are relieved of large expenses 
for advertising, circularizing, etc. Natur- 
ally, therefore, they get the lowest possible 
prices—these prices are given exclusively 
to them—and they give the public the ben- 
efit of them. It is no wonder that the 
public is quick to respond, for what well- 
educated American to-day is satisfied with 
a single magazine in his home? With 
periodical literature so rich, varied, and 
attractive as at present, magazines largely 
take the place of books in keeping one 
abreast of the times. Each magazine has 
its specialty, and only with a combination 
of three or four can all wants be reason- 
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‘used SAPOLIO 
ys Know its Service. 
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Mond 
vtec Hoo, 


Rich Furs. 


Fashionable Neck Pieces 
and Mufts. 


Russian Sable, Hudson Bay Sable, Chin- 
chilla, Black Lynx, Black and Silver Fox, 


Garments. 


Carriage, Theatre and Opera Wraps, Trav. 
eling Ulsters, Walking Coats. 


Tailor-made Suits. 


Ball Dresses and Evening Gowns. 


Broadovey Ks 19th ot. 


NEW YORK 





ably satisfied. In the Success combina- 
tions duplication is avoided and a wide 
variety of reading matter is afforded. It 
doubtless also occurs to many that a mag- 
azine subscription makes the best possible 
Christmas gift. 


gCure that Hoarseness. 


At this time of year many a teacher is 
troubled with a cold or hoarseness which, 
for the sake of safety, should be attended 
to immediately. Do not take some cheap 
nostrum that may do more harm than good. 
Get a box of that old and standard remedy 
‘*Brown’s Bronchial ‘Troches” and in a 
short time relief will be experienced. For 
hoarseness and all throat affections these 
troches are unsurpassed. They are sold 
everywhere. 


California Illustrated. 


Copy of the illustrated monthly, Zhe 
Chicago goo,a journal of travel and topics, 
reaches us by ihe courtesy of the Chicago 
& North-Western Ry. Itis one of the fin- 
est illustrated publications that we have 
ever seen. The tinted halftones rival 
those of the finest magazines,and the letter- 
press of the whole edition is as perfect as 
that of any publication ever issued, pic- 
torially and descriptively mirroring Cali- 
fornia’s wonderful scenery. Copy will be 
mailed to your address upon receipt of 2 
cents postage by W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & 
T.A., C.& N.W. Ry., Chicago, Tl. 


Winter Tourist Rates. 
Season 1901-1902 

The Southern Railway, the direct route 
to the winter resorts of Florida, Georgia, 
the Carolinas, and the South and South- 
west, announces excursion tickets will be 
placed on sale October 15 to April 30, with 
final limit May 31, 1902. Perfect Dining 
and Pullman Service on all thru trains. 
For full particulars regarding rate, de- 
scriptive matter, call on or address New 
York office, 271 and 1185 Broadway, or 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 1185 Broadway. 


Rheumatic sufferers find Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla a permanent eure for their inflamed 
and swollen joints and stiff muscles. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
Mrs WInstow's SooTHING Syrup has been used for 
OVER FIFTY VEARS by MILLIONS M 


F cS the 
OFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHE ,. 
Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. Be 81 
to ask for “© Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no 
ether kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle, 
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, By FRANCES LILIAN TAYLOR THE MORSE COM PANY 
TAYLOD 8S Author of THE WERNER PRIMER 
THE CHILD’S WORLD IN GOOD LITER- 
FIRST pene gia appa AROUND THE WORLD—BOOK III—Carroll 
DEADED Silk Cloth, Extra Size, 128 Pages, Mail, 60 cents. Home Geography for Fifth Grade. A 
Over J 00 Instrations en 18 Social, I ndustrial, Commercial treatment of all sections of 
olor riates. Erice = = the United States. 250 illustrations from Live Subjects 
which give vital instruction. Even more attractive than 
By FRANK H. HALL Books I. and II., which call forth enthusiasm everywhere. 
THE Author of THE yr sanse, ARITHMETICS {a 
eeeeeus ie Cechen a NEW CENTURY READER—BOOK 11—Thompsons 
A NUMBER BOOK FOR BEGINNERS Mail, 56 cents. The same high classical standard as 
Designed to precede any series of “For Childhood Days,” Book I., ‘ Fairy Tale and Fable,” 
DRIMER Avithmetics © : pn Book II. Unique illustrations. , 
us in colors. oth, 1% 
Pages. Price: : : : 25 Cents THE QUINCY WORD LIST—Parlin 
Mail, 24 cents. Over 6,000 of the commonest words 
By FRANCES LILIAN TAYLOR carefully separated into grade vocabularies. Recognized 
THE Author of Tarz0n's Finest REaDER ~ the most practical Word List. 85,000 required since 
FOR BEGINNERS IN READING ay, 1901. 
WERNER Richly Illustrated wit . 
pee A neve ge 9 HIGHER ALGEBRA—Atwood 
PRIMER raphs requiring from six to ten - ‘ 
stinct impressions. 112 Pages. Mail, 80 cents. Completes the subject from Simultaneous 
8vo. Price: : : : : 30Cents Quadratic Equations. It makes a complete series with 
“Standard School,” “Grammar School,” and “ Exercises 
By KATHERINE BEEBE and in Algebra.” 
FIRST YEAR NELLIE F. KINGSLEY In Preparation for Spring 
FOR FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 
NATURE Centon tiemanas sa tina, FIVE-BOOK SERIES OF PRACTICAL READERS 
DEAD bound i» Delicate Groen Cloth, By Two of the Most Prominent Educators. — 
_ —— Cover ~ La 
ages. ces 3 3s n 
Get catalog of other cheice books. 
ERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. ies sania. corm 
Educational Publishers 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: BOSTON: 96 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
78 Fifth Ave. 378-388 Wabash Ave. 73 Tremont St 195 Wabash Avenue 8 Beacon Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 





Your OUTLINE MAPS are superb. THEY MEET JUST 
THE NEED the schools have long felt. 320.5 io Ny. cit 


North America, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa ready, Others to follow. 
Price (postpaid), 60c. per 100. Samples, toc. per doz. WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 42 East 20th St., New York. 









In life, as in a foot-ball game, the principle to follow is: Hit the line hard; dont foul and 
don’t shirk, but hit the line hard!—-THEOQDORE ROOSEVELT. 













Now that is just what we want to do to every one that is in- 
terested in school matters. 
We want to hit them so hard with the fact that 
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Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils 


are the best not only for school work but for the home the office 
or the pocket, that they will never forget it as long as they live. 
Any one sending 16cts. in stamps and mentioning this publica- 
tion will receive samples that will surprise them. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J- 
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Die eats Manni 2 taanaraien: © 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES & FURNITURE 


Wholesale Prices and Catalog on Request 





Examples of our Low 
Prices. 


If you will secure an order for me or 
will help me secure one will pay 
you libeeaie Write for particulars. 
Report Cards, 25c per 100. 
Class Records, lic. ea. 
Pens, 30 cents per gross. 


Attendance Registers, 25 cents each. 
Lead Pencils with Rubber Tip, 96 cents per gross. 
Letter Paper, 75 cents per ream. 

. 

es 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST. 
No. 6. KINDERGARTEN GOODS. 
No. 9. OFFICE FURNITURE. 3 
1 Gallon Jug Black Ink, 5 cents. 
6-inch Paper Globes, 25 cents each. 
Fountain Pens, 77c. ea.8-ft. Bunting Flags, 2.65 ea. 
Andrews Wool B. 
e 
e 


No. 10. BOOKCASES. (CHAIRS, 
No. 11. CHURCH FURNITURE AND OPERA 

No. 15. SCHOOL yt APPARATUS 
Srayons, 6c. per gross. Slating, 2.50 per gallon. AND FURNITUR 


Stated Cloth Blackboard, 35 cents per square yard. No. 16. BOOKS AND GAMES, 

Dept. J-. 177-179 Monroe 
; E W. A. BOWLES Pe>t,J-. 177-179 Monroe Agents Wanted 
Rare nn nAAAAPAPPAPPIIORBAIARIN OPE POPPOMDDODNS WPPAEPO OH 


B. Erasers, 40 cents per dozen. 














A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.°° 


_ & Rellable Sclentific tastrament 


Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 


An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
information for youn; and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. ‘*One may use the 
microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice. 

Outfit consists of microscope as showt, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing. 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
{rating 1.000 common microscopic objects, 


o 
This isa 


FLY’S ff 
FOOT 


one of the thousands 
of interesting and 
instructive things 


which may be jass slid 
“ter A gis — and covers for _— objects 
one with this 
‘ aD to 
Microscopes, mm. ap to $800.00 


SAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. | 
Rochester, N. Y.. 


_, Magnities rfo diameters (52.400 times} _ NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO © 





STEREOPTICORS, MAGIC LANTERNS, AND SLIDES. 


For Sale or Hire from $15.00 up. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL SETS ON 
Physical Geography. pre, A Bees and Bee- 
keeping. Brick and Brick Making. How 
an Express Company is Run. The 
Making of United States Flag. 

The United States Mints. 

The Buffalo Exposition and Many Others. 


All slides 25c. Each Plain, 75 cents Colored. 











FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave... NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
anp CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 





Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


Send ~ Illustrated Catalogue of 
& ASTRONOMICAL 
TELESCOPES 


for Schools and Colleges. 
Manufactured by 
W.&D.MOGEY, 


Observatory Place, 
Bayonne, N. J. 


ah Crowded School-Rooms 


even, may have fresh air, 
Self-Lubricating 


ROTARY SCREW 
VENTILATORS 


produce a 
Vacuum by Rotation. 


Simple, effectual, and inex- 
pensive. — be set up by your 
own workm 
The ily ‘positive cure 

for poor draught and 


smoky chimneys. 


E G. WASHBURNE& CO. 


Manufacturers 


42 Cortland St., New York. 


















| Benches, Tools & Supplies 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for _— 


Specialdiscount for Schools and Class 


Chandler& Barber, ':17£tistst 













You are often consulted about . . 
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Mth 


Every year youbuy .. 






HERBERT J. RILE . 
(Late RILEY BROTHERS) 
For Slant Writing: 
404, 351, 303, 604 E. F 
Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 
For VERTICAL WRITING ; 1045 (verticular), 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, tHererorne MOST DURABLE 
ano CHEAPEST. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 
We are the largest manufacturers of them in the U. S. 
Permit us to send you our new catalogue. 


68-70 NASSAU ST., (formerly of 16 Beekman) 
603 E. F., 601 E. F., 
CLASS PINS. 
H. POPPER & SON, 102 Fulton St., N.Y.  ouog Finn. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
LLOTT 1047 ( Multiscript). 
SCHOOL MEDALS. 
RRC en (TT CRE RRS MAI 














SCHOOL BELLS coucce sets 
MoSHANE BE LUrou NORY, Y, Sattimorestid. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHooL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, —— 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Send to any of these Addresses for Agency Manual, free. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, N.Y. 203 Mich Blvd., Chicago, Ill 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington. D D. C. 414 Century Bidg. ,Minneapolis, Minn. 4 Evans Bldg., ‘Oskaloosa, Ta: 
588 Cooper Bidg., Denver, Col. 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 525 Stimsen Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. 


N ? T C N S occur during the winter months and must 
be filled promptly. December and January 
are especielly good months for securing 


first-class positions on short notice. Grade teachersin demand. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, The Albert Jeachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building. CHICAGO. 

















the right direction and 


OUR Percent. of increase THE 
that we es an excep 
tionally large proportion 


ey CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY. of our Registered candi- 


Teachers we placed last 
B. F. CLARK. dates. Send for 


year was about fo ir times 
the percent. of increase in 
6é 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Our Platform.” 
1543 Glenarm St., 


registrations, thus. snow- 
ing a healthy growth in 
Denver, Colora Colorado 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, 


We want competent teachers. We recommend no others. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager. 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EsTABLISHED 1855. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Recommends skilled teach- 
ersin all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. | Telephone, Boston 775-2 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families,Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Govesnesses, for every Department of Instruction ; Recommends d Schools to Parents. Cali 
or Address Mrs. M1. J. YOUNG-FULTON, A mericaa and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 
Square, New York. 


ME PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 777 Aree oct 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE gustrverssensscttcondses izes 
servative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our ae to gg a’ a 


HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa. 


9 9 stablished in 1889. In 1901 re teacher 
Kellogg S Teacher S Bur Call unas with odor places than innate 
¢ d for good normal primary teachers. 
We refer to N. Y.,N.J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 


stamp. H. S. KELLOGG, [anager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


Equitable Bldg, Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacancies in 19 States. Faithful and efficient service. 
, Provid hool i] ith C t 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY featiers Assists Teachers in Obtaining Post. 
tions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany N. Y. 
9 § 25 i St. 
T8E TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE cietnimite cuties 
Recommends superior teachers. Our recommendations have weight with school officials. 


TEACHERS WANTED For Schools and Colleges. }?¥, 


GUNSTON BUREAU, Box K. Hancock, Md. 


“THE EXTENSION COURSE” 


of the KRAUS KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL commences the First 
Week in NOVEMBER. Address Mme. M. Kraus-Boetre, ‘*The Hoffman Arms,” cor. Madison 
Avenue and 59th Street, New York City. 








P. V. HUYSSOON, } 
JOHN ©, ROCKWELL, { Props 


3 Eust 14th St., New York 












































READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


ECLECTIC , 
Par .... 


Write us for sample of No. 700 
Vertical. 

This is the finest pen un the mar- 
ket for vertical writing. 

We also have 12 other numbers, 


THEECLECTIC PEN CO. 
63 E. 8th St, N. Y. City. 


Cet ING “FILE ~ 


Highly recommended 
i by editor of this journal 
Price, $1. Circulars on 
request. 








CLIPPING-FILE C0. 


Fairview, Cleveland, 0. 


oo Py POTS on echool ag 
aks eto i ink salva Ais Sets 
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on penholders 
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for circulars, 
; BARTEN, ALLEN, 50. Bik 


WANTED. ite School the Best.” V4 
Barten Cabinet. Improves penmansbip, etc., 
percent You get the credit. Your duty. Jena 
stamp. Cabinets by mail. 





SYSTEPATIC COLLECTION. 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals 
The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS put 4 
in strong cloth-covered cases, and accomp-nied wit 
model text-book, are easily in every respect, the best 
and Cheapest low-priced collections in the market. 
Commissioner Harris writes: ‘Every school in the 
United States, = m optance. should have these col- 
lections.” REL LANTERN’ SLIDES, 
CHARTS, etc. Sasestedien Circulars free, =é 


EDWIN E. HOWELL 
612 17th SrReET, N. W., Wasainaton, D. 0. 








Andrews School 
Furnishing Co. 


Announces its removal to New 
and Commodious Offices and 
Showrooms at 


No. 9 West 18th Street. 








SEND THREE HAIRS FOR 
FREE MICROSCOPIC 
EXAMINATION ———_ 


Take three fallen 
hairs from the morn- 
ing — ne pee 
them to f. J 





A 
scalp and skin specia)- 
ist of years standing 
and national reputa- 
— ae willsend you 
Dna ~~. free & 
08 your spe- 
Bingnoa after making 
a minute examination 
of your hairs under 
hisspecially construc- 
ped powerful mic- 
scope. There is no charge wha’ 
addit nhe will send @ special p rescription = 
our cage put up in a little bom’t also a he Brolute 
When you are cured of 
which {g the forerunner of Cal@eeae ont peat 
ew Hater Prof. Austin asks —_ yous tell your 
friends aboutit. Send no m ° 
ige | partly or totally bald wr pao gl ‘and nd the 
cure. Send 2c for postage. Write To-day. 


PROF. J. H. AUSTIN, 155 McVicker’s ecten Chicago, WI, 

















Just the Pen you are looking for. 








oy 
ERBROOK & CO 
RT AL, WRITER 


Of course it is stamped 


ESTERBROOK 





Either for Vertical or Slant writing, or for any other purpose for which pens are required. 


For Sale at All Stationers 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John Street, New York. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 
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Slate BlacKkboards 


We produce Blackboards from the celebrated Bangor Vein of Slate 
which possess the qualities of strength and durability for which that 
vein is noted. Surfaces are not filled or otherwise artificially finished. 

The finish is perfect and is guaranteed to wear well. 

As we are producers we can offer you every inducement to place 
your orders with us. Write for particulars and prices. 


E. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


Branch Office: 
409 Market Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 38 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


Picturesque Geographical Readers 


By CHARLES F. KING 


BOOK FIRST—Home and School. The; BOOK FOURTH — Land We Live In 
Type-Forms in Geography. Contains| Part Second. Along the Atlantic Coast. 
240 pages, and over 125 practical illus-| Florida, Up the Mississippi, Iron Fur- 
trations. Price, 50 cents, sez. naces, Oil Fields, Chicago, etc. 235 

BOOK SECOND — This Continent of} pages, 150 illustrations. Price, 56 cents, 
Ours. North America, except United| *¢#. 

States. Contains 32t pages, fully illus-; BOOK FIFTH—Land We Liveln. Part 
trated. Price, 72 cents, mez. Third, The Rocky Mountains and the 

BOOK THIRD—Land We Live In. Part! Pacific Slope. 250 pages, 150 illustra- 
First. Revised and Enlarged Edition.| tions. Price, 56 cents, net. 

Through New England Mills. Among | BOOK SIXTH—Northern Europe. Cross- 











the Green Mountains. In New York,| ing the Atlantic. Through the British 
Philadelphia, Washington, etc. 260] Isles, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
pages, 170 illustrations. Price, 56 cents,) Russia. 350 pages. More than 200 il- 
net. lustrations. Price, 60 cents, ez. 





The most attractive and helpful books ever prepared for the schoolroom, 


Send for specimen pages. 
LEE. &6 SHEPARD # Publishers # BOSTON 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Prom the ph oid principle ef the 
Ox Brain and the Embryo of Wheat 


For relief and prevention of all weaknesses 
caused by nervous strain, worry, mental overwork, 
orexcess of any description. Prescribed by physi- 
cians who best treat mental and nervous disease, 
used by brain-workers everywhere. It contains 
nothing injurious. Formula on each label. Write 
for free descriptive pamphlet. 


RG @ 


Tf not founa at Druggtists, sent by Mau (61.00). 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE jhebest remedy known for cold in 
It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents 











6 W. asth St., 


Prepared 
aly lew York City. 


only by 

















You will find nothing but sterling integrity of 
construction in every detail of the 


emington Typewriter 
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Relieves Exhaustion 














When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It’s revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


"Genuine bears name “Horsrorp’s” on label. 




















Plays, Drills, Entertainments 
Suitable for school exhibitions. 
Descriptive list sent free on application. 


HAROLD ROORBACH, Publisher, 
132 (a) Nassau St., New York. 


THREE NEW 


Child Study Books 


By Dr. G. STANLEY HALL. 


Story of a Sand Pile. 


1 

This extremely interesting story was pub- 
lished some years ago in Scribner's Magazine 
and is now for the first time made accessible 
tothe great body of teachers. Allinterested 
in the great Child-Study movement should 
read this very suggestive story. 


2. A Study of Dolls. 


This is a very full account of one of the 
most complete and satisfactory investiga- 
tions along the line of Child-Study that has 
been undertaken. Now first presented in 
book form, 


3. Contents of Children’s Minds 


A knewledge of what the average child 
already knows when he first goes to school 
will be a valuable guide—determining what 
and how to teach him, The book opens up 
a valuable field of inquiry and shows how it 
may be carried on. 

Limp Cloth Covers, Price, 25 cts. ea. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 E. 9th St.. N.Y. 








se BLACKBOARD STENCILS Je 


are the cheapest handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gcther with catalog containing complete 





Outranking All Medals 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, New York 








Grand Prix, Paris, 1900 





ist. 





| E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St.. NEW YORK. 








